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GRID CLEANERS take out the heavy and small trash, the long 

stems, the sticks — without wasting lint; without fibre damage 
. . because round grids are kinder to cotton than screens 

or saws. 

SUPER-JET following the famed Lummus Double Moting, 90 Saw 

Gin, takes out the final trash, but leaves in the lint for a better 

turnout of a better spinning-quality staple. 

SUPER THERMEX FEEDERS use the Lummus Engineered, gentle hot 

air washed technique for removal of fine trash, and deliver a 

better opened and cleaner cotton, 

The modern Lummus ginning system is the highly perfected 

result of Lummus engineering know-how, applied to cotton con- 

ditioning since 1869. Write for full information. 


L U M M U S COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA .« pauas « FRESNO © MEMPHIS 













Entered 





as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 


There Is No Substitute 
for EXPERIENCE 


in Designing and Building 
Efficient Cotton Gin Machinery 


Continental and its predecessor companies have been continu- 
ously identified with the history of ginning, cleaning and preparing 
cotton since 1832—only a few years after Eli Whitney invented the 
first practical cotton gin. Efficient, modern Continental Gin ma- 
chinery incorporates the cumulative know-how, experience and 
tradition of craftsmanship of these 124 years of service to the 
cotton ginning industry. Continental leads in the development of 
major improvements. Today its equipment is the recognized 
standard, wherever cotton grows. 

















































































GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE, most traveled suspension bridge in the world, 
was opened to traffic in 1931 and now serves over 30 million vehicles annually. 


KNOW-HOW THAT SPANS THE FIELD! 


Now entering its second quarter century of service, the mighty 

George Washington Bridge is a prime example of the dependable performance 
that great skill and experience can achieve. In the industrial field, Esso 

Hexane offers the same reliable performance achieved through high technical 
skill and constant maintenance of quality. Because Esso Hexane must meet 

rigid quality standards, highest product character is combined with complete 


dependability. For detailed information or technical assistance, write or call: 


Esso Standard Oil Company, Solvents Division, 15 W. 51st Street, PETRO LEUM 


New York 19, N. Y. SOLVENTS 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE DEVELOPED THE FINE CHARACTER OF ESSO HEXANE 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 
READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
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OILSEED PROCESSORS 
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releases, but the associations 
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CN OUR COVER: 


It takes a flock of sheep to make a picture peace- 
ful, picturesque and pastoral, and we think that 
Ed Hollowell of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association did all three when he took the photo- 
graph used for the cover of this issue. These sheep 
are part of the flock of Colvard Farms, Jefferson, 
N.C., a state that has lots of fine scenery and 
sheep, also. Wouldn't it be fun to be stretched 
out under those trees, just looking; or on the 
bank with a pole to see if there might not be a 
few fish hiding in the water? 
Photo by Ed Hollowell 
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VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor List 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. j 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


Cm. edart 3 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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to lower operating and maintenance costs 


GULF E.P. LUBRICANTS — for 
better protection of enclosed 
reduction gear drives. 


GULF NO-RUST ENGINE OIL — 
GULF NO-RUST NO. 3—give 
idle equipment positive pro- 
tection against rust. 
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GULF HARMONY OIL — pro- 
vides lasting protection for 
ring-oiled motor bearings. 


GULF PRECISION GREASE—for 
ball and roller bearings in 
cotton gins, and for grease 
lubricated motor bearings. 


GULF DIESEL FUELS — clean 
burning. Good ignition 
qualities. 


GOOD GULF GASOLINE— the 
ideal gasoline for all types 
of commercial vehicles. 


GULFLUBE MOTOR oll H. D. — 
heavy duty oil for lubrica- 
tion of automotive type in- 
ternal combustion engines 
—hboth gasoline and Diesel. 


GULF LUBCOTES FOR OPEN GEAR 
DRIVES—protect against wear 
and corrosion. 
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GULF QUALITY HYDRAULIC OlLS— 
the proper type and grade 
for every hydraulic press. 


It will pay you to investigate their application in 


your mill ...Call in a Gulf Sales Engineer today! 


THE FINEST PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 
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You Get CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE With 


PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 


You can count on outstanding performance 
every time with Phillips 66 Solvents. Free from 
harmful contaminants to start with, special 
handling and storage facilities keep them 
clean and pure. The narrow boiling range 


assures no light ends, no heavy residues. You 
get high recovery of oil and solvent. Find out 
how Phillips high quality solvents... plus ex- 
pert technical assistance... can simplify your 
plant operations and increase your profits. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Produits Division. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS and staff members of Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association pictured on this page 
are, top, left to right, T. H. Gregory, executive vice-president; 
A. L. Ward, director, Educational Service; John F. Moloney, 


secretary-treasurer; and A. B. Pittman, general counsel. At 
the bottom of the page are Garlon A. Harper, assistant direc- 
tor, Educational Service; and Field Representatives Dalton 
E. Gandy, Kenneth O. Lewis and E. T. Hollowell. 


Dallas Welcomes Good Friends 


OT” genre of National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation are in Dallas for their sixtieth annual 
convention. Dallas welcomes these oil milling leaders 
as old friends — homefolks. And crushers from all 
parts of the country feel at home in Dallas, one of 
the major centers for their own and allied industries. 

It is fitting that Dallas is completing, just as the 
oil mill industry comes to town, one of the nation’s 
largest tributes to cotton, the National Cotton Week 
program staged May 14-19 by Dallas Unlimited, a 
division of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce com- 
posed of some 200 downtown merchants and business- 
men. For Dallas is a cotton-minded cotton town. 

It is appropriate, also, for The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, which is proud and grateful that it has 
served National Cottonseed Products Association as 
its official publication for many years, to give some 
recognition to NCPA for its outstanding achieve- 
ments. Bragging is a weakness The Press seeks to 
avoid, but there are times when even Texans get a 
little boastful. And, it’s not really bragging when it’s 
all in the family—as it is when The Press speaks of 
NCPA. 

The record that NCPA has written in 60 years is 
one of leadership, not only in the cotton and oilseeds 
industries, but in trade association activities as a 
whole. These are accomplishments that have been 
admired by many other organizations, which have 
patterned their own programs after those of NCPA. 

NCPA trading rules are an outstanding example of 
the development of a sound method of industry co- 
operation. 

This Association was a pioneer in setting up ma- 


chinery to arbitrate differences between members— 
machinery that has worked so well that, today, it 
seldom has to be used. 

The Educational Service of NCPA, now 30 years 
old, has brought the industry literally millions of 
dollars worth of business; even more important, it 
has established for the cottonseed products industry 
a reputation for service and integrity that cannot be 
measured in money. Its “Feeding Practices” bulletin 
is internationally recognized as an authoritative feed- 
ing publication; its fieldmen are leaders in agricul- 
tural programs; its other work is of increasing value 
to farmers, ranchmen and the oil mills that sponsor it. 

NCPA has made and is making many other con- 
tributions that need not be spelled out here. It is 
enough to say that the Association is one of the 
nation’s most effective business organizations. 

All of this is the product of the cooperative efforts 
of the entire industry, effectively coordinated and 
carried out by a strong executive staff. The Press is 
proud of this record, and proud to feel that it is a part 
of the NCPA “family.” 

Many problems face cottonseed processors as they 
gather in Dallas in 1956. But it helps to remember 
that their fathers, and some of them, themselves, 
faced serious problems when they gathered in Dallas 
in 1917, and again in 1937. The years since have 
brought experience, greater strength and closer co- 
overation that offer encouragement for the future. 

It is, therefore, with a spirit of pride and optimism 
that we welcome NCPA to Dallas, one of the indus- 
try’s biggest hometowns. 











At Myrtle Beach, June 4-5 





Program Ready for 
Crushers’ Meeting 


@ NORTH AND SOUTH CARO- 
LINA Crushers’ Associations re- 
lease plans fer joint convention. 


Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association will be hosts to the South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation when the joint convention con- 
venes at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C., June 4-5. 

T. F. Bridgers, Wilson, president, 
North Carolina Association, will off.- 
c‘ally open the convention the morning 
of June 4 with the opening address fol- 
lowed by addresses by Francis Beatty, 
president, National Cotton Council, and 
Walter B. Petravage, manager, busi- 
ness relations, Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., Washington. 

The June 4 meeting will recess at 
noon for a ladies luncheon, golf tourn- 
ament, and bingo game during the af- 
ternoon. A banquet is scheduled for 
7:30 p.m. 

W. McD. Jones, Bishopville, president, 
South Carolina Association, will call 
the second day business meeting to or- 
der. Speakers for that meeting include 
R. H. Garrison, head, Seed Certifica- 
tion Department, Clemson College and 
J. C. Lund, personnel and public rela- 
tions, Wynn-Dixie Stores. 


North Carolina 





MRS. M. U. HOGUE 


Officers of the associations are: 
North Carolina, T. F. Bridgers, presi- 
dent, D. R. Oliver, Pine Level, vice- 
president and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, Ra- 
leigh, secretary-treasurer; and South 
Carolina, W. McD. Jones, president and 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, Columbia, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Registration begins June 2 and con- 
tinues through June 3 at the Ocean 
Forest Hotel. Varied entertainment is 
planned for these two days. 

Convention committees and 
include: program, L. 
chairman, Raeford, N.C., J. 


members 
Upchurch, 
D. Medlin, 


MRS. DURRETT L. WILLIAMS 


Maxton, N.C. and D. R. Oliver, Pine 
Level, N.C.; entertainment: Irvin Mor- 
gan, chairman, Farmville, N.C., Paul 
Keller, Clayton, N.C. and J. T. Wright, 
Raleigh; golf: W. T. Melvin, chairman, 
Rocky Mount, N.C. and E. R. Lane, 
Fremont, N.C.; bingo: J. W. Wagnon, 
chairman, Raleigh, John Bridger, Blad- 
enboro, N.C. and J. D. Medlin; ladies 
luncheon: Mrs. T. F. Bridgers, chair- 
man, Wilson, N.C., Mrs. J. T. Wright, 
Raleigh and Mrs. L. M. Upchurch, Rae- 
ford; resolution: D. R. Oliver, chair- 
man, T. V. Hough, Kershaw, S.C. and 
Irvin Morgan, Farmville, N.C. 












High: Speed Heration- 
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Reduce Moisture Content 
The Quickest Way 


Phelps rubber bladed fans are built in 
various sizes to meet your require- 
ments. They’re ideal for the Aeration 
of rice, oats, corn, cotton seed, and 
all grain-seed products. 


The extra static pressure of a Phelps 
cooling fan is like having another full- 
time insurance policy on your storage 
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PHONE 
1700 EAST NINTH ST. — FRANKLIN 5-114; — LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Finish the job Right! ——. 





USE THE 


BEST BAGGING 


IMPORTED INTO THE 
U. S. A. TODAY! 








_ee “ a 2 
‘Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 Ib. 21 lb. Tare 


C. 6: Trading Corporation \ 


122 EAST 42nd ST. ® NEW YORK, N.Y. Sales representatives 


throughout cotton pro- 
ducing districts. 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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At Lake Murray Meeting 





Oklahomans Select 
Stroud and Heath 


@ CRUSHERS and guests hear 
talks on agricultural subjects, 
enjoy varied entertainment. 


W. L. Stroud of Ardmore was ele- 
vated from the vice-presidency to the 
presidency of Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association at the final ses- 
sion of the 1956 convention on May 16 
at Lake Murray Lodge and B. , 
Heath of Oklahoma City was named 
vice-president. R. J. Richardson, Okla- 
homa City, is the retiring president. 

John Pearson of Ardmore was elect- 
ed to the board of directors, replacing 
H. P. Cook of Guthrie; and the follow- 
ing directors were re-elected: M. L. 
Williams, Elk City; A. L. Hazelton, 
Oklahoma City; G. N. Irish, Muskogee; 
George T. Jepsen, Sr., Prague; Mrs. 
G. E. Mace, Oklahoma City; R. M. 
Lucas, Chickasha; and R. J. Richard- 
son. 

Association members adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions endorsing programs 
of activities for agricultural organiza- 
tions, including the work of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College and of Former Maid of Cotton 
DeLois Faulkner with the Cotton Fash- 
ion Festival. 

Many social events were enjoyed by 
the visitors, including a ladies’ luncheon, 
the golf tournament and the annual 
dinner dance. Crushers and their guests 
praised the hospitality of the staff and 
enjoyed the enlarged facilities of Lake 
Murray Lodge. 


e Opening Session — President Richard- 
son opened the first business session on 
May 15 and made the annual address 
of the president. 

Regulatory activities of the Okla- 
homa Department of Agriculture were 
outlined by Parks A. Yeats, director of 
the seed, feed and fertilizer division, 
Oklahoma City. 

Yeats told the crushers that his work 
is essentially “to see that you have on 
the tag what’s in the bag.” He added 
that this program served as a _ protec- 
tion to the manufacturer as well as for 
the consumer. 

An impressive display of cotton in- 
formation was presented by Edd Lem- 
ons, head, agricultural information ser- 
vice, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, in his discussion of “Keeping the 
Cotton Industry Informed.” 

He expressed appreciation for the co- 
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SHOWN HERE are scenes at the Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
convention at Lake Murray. Top, left, are officers who guided the organization 
during the past year—W. L. Stroud, Altus, vice-president; R. J. Richardson, 
Oklahoma City, 1955-56 president; and J. D. Fleming, secretary-treasurer. 
Picture at the top, on the right, shows a group pausing between sessions for 
light refreshments: Mrs. V. Ernest Tyrell and Miss Cecilia Burtchi, both of 
Chickasha; and H. G. Travis, Boston, Mass. Four guests at the convention are 
shown in the lower picture: Edd Lemons, head, Oklahoma A. & M. agricultural 
information service, who addressed the meeting; Shawnee Brown, Oklahoma 
Extension director; and Parks A. Yeats, Oklahoma Board of Agriculture seed, 
feed and fertilizer division, and A. L. Ward, NCPA Educational Service, both 


convention speakers. 


operation of members of the cotton in- 
dustry and publications in helping his 
organization to carry agricultural in- 
formation to farmers and the public. 

Educational Service Director A. L. 
Ward of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association reviewed some of the 
efforts to strengthen the position of 
cotton and cottonseed products in the 
nation, and praised members of the cot- 
ton industry in Oklahoma for their 
activities. 

Ward stressed the importance of 
maintaining high quality of products 
and of carrying on adequate research 
and promotion to meet competition. 


e Second Session — A panel discussion 
on the subject, “Application of the Atom 
to Agriculture,” was a highlight of the 
final business session on the morning 
of May 16. Panel members included Dr. 
Roy Chatters of the botany department 
and Dr. Allen Tillman of the animal 
husbandry department at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. 

The convention adjourned following 
the adpotion of resolutions and com- 
pletion of other business. 


Pulpwood Use Increases 


Pulpwood consumption in the South 
will total 21 million cords, about seven 
years ahead of the forecast for con- 
sumption trends made 10 years ago, 
J. E. McCaffrey, International Paper 
Co., Mobile, says. 
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Short Course at Tech 


Ginners, farmers and others are in- 
vited to the seventeenth annual Cotton 
Short Course in the textile engineering 
department at Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock. L. E. Parsons, professor 
of textile engineering, says the course 
will be held June 4-15, 





Fleming Will Join 
Allis-Chalmers 


J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma City, 
who has made an outstanding rec- 
ord as executive officer for Ok- 
lahoma crushers’ and ginners’ as- 
sociations, will join Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. June 15 
in the farm equipment division. 
He will do liasion work with ag- 
ricultural experiment stations and 
engineering departments, keeping 
up with things affecting farm 
machinery design and use. He will 
work in all areas, but expects to 
spend much time in the Cotton 
Belt in the immediate future. Mrs. 
Fleming and the children—Jeff, 
Jerry, Diane and Karen—will join 
him in Milwaukee soon after June 
15. No announcement as to his 
successor with the crushers’ and 
ginners’ organizations has _ been 
made. 
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Modern 


Deep Water Terminal 
and 


STORAGE FACILITIES 


f 
Vegetable Oils 





Export-Domestic 


DRUMMING 
Vegetable Oils 





Hess Terminal Corporation 


P.O. BOX 52 ° GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


Phone: Houston — GLendale 3-7195 
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In Lubbock, May 31, June 1-2 





Congress Will Hear 
Cotton Leaders 


@ PROGRAM for business ses- 
sions and varied entertainment 
is announced by Jackson. 


Completion of arrangements for the 
1956 American Cotton Congress is an- 
nounced by Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, general chairman of the sponsor- 
ing organization, the Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas. Jackson tradition- 
ally makes the keynote address at the 
opening session of the annual Congress, 
discussing the theme, which this year is 
“Cotton’s High Plains.” 

Lubbock and the High Plains area 
of West Texas are serving as hosts for 
the meeting, which will be held May 31, 
June 1-2, in Lubbock, with the Cap- 
rock and Lubbock Hotels as headquar- 
ters. 

Speakers will include Marvin L. Mc- 
Lain, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington; Lamar Fleming, Jr., 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston; Dr. 
M. K. Horne, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis; M. Ear] Heard, West Point 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga.; 
E. W. S. Calkins, U.S. Rubber Co., 
Winnsboro, S.C.; F. Marion Rhodes, 
USDA, Washington; and George Bass, 
Swift & Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Others on the program include Don 
L. Jones, Lubbock Experiment Substa- 


MARVIN L. McLAIN 


tion; Isaac Holmes, cotton grower; W. 
F. Hughes, USDA; Car] Cox, U.S. Test- 
ing Laboratory; George Pfeiffenberger, 
National Cotton Council; Jack Towery, 
Cotton Research Committee of Texas. 
Members of the cotton, ginning, cot- 
tonseed processing and allied industries 
of the Plains have scheduled many spe- 
cial entertainment features during the 
Congress, which is being held at Lub- 
bock for the second time in its seven- 
teen-year history. Entertainment will 
include a luncheon, western style bar- 
becue and dinner, tour of Texas Tech- 


LAMAR FLEMING 


nological College, and other special 
events for the visitors who are expect- 
ed to come from most of the major 
cotton-growing states. 

Dr. M. T. Harrington of Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, is 
chairman of the program committee. 

A. Stillwell, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston, is chairman of the public 
relations committee, with Gordon Rose, 
Lubbock Chamber of Commerce, in 
charge of publicity in the Lubbock 
area. 

Texas Director 


Extension Service 


HIGH EFFICIENCY DUST COLLECTORS 


AND TRAVELING TELESCOPES 


= 


NEW LOOK 


IN TRAVELING TELESCOPES 


@ STURDY STEEL TRACK 

@ ANGLE RING CONNECTIONS 

@ ALL METAL BOOTLESS TYPE SWIVEL HEAD 
@ SEALED BALL BEARING ROLLER HANGER 


@ ONE PIECE HORIZONTAL PIPE 

@ TELESCOPE BARRELS UP TO 12 FOOT 
LENGTHS IN 1 PIECE 

@ BALL BEARING ROPE PULLEYS 


HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS 


To help solve your problems concerning dust and other gin waste . . 


install HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS. 
cyclones are MORE EFFICIENT than large cyclones. 


Small diameter 


However, because of 


their low capacity, multiple units consisting of 2 or 4 collectors must be 


installed in most cases. 


This collector MUST BE PROPERLY SIZED; to do this, the size and make of 
fan, fan speed, diameter of pipe on discharge side of fan, and type of 


material the fan is handling must be known. 


We highly. endorse this collector. 


ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 


GIN, MILL 
416-424 AVENUE L 


PHONE PO 5-5281 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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AND ELEVATOR WORK 


BOX 1438 
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G. G. Gibson will preside at the June 1 
morning business session; Dr. R. D. 
Lewis, Texas Experiment Station di- 
rector, will preside that afternoon; and 
Dr. G. E. Giesecke, vice-president of 
Texas Technological College, will be the 
presiding officer at the June 2 morn- 
ing session, which will be held at the 
Student Union Building of the school. 
A tour of Texas Tech that afternoon 
will be the final event of the meeting. 


e Arizona Designers 
Boosting Cotton 


COTTON is being boosted by Arizona 
dress designers, craftsmen and manu- 
facturers who do about $12 million 
total volume of business yearly, ac- 
cording to a recent article in “Arizona 
Farmer Ranchman.” 

Squaw dresses were the fashions that 
gave members of the Arizona Fashion 
Council their first nationwide market, 
and still are a leading seller; but the 
40 firms in the organization produce 
many other cotton styles. 


Control Officials Will 
Convene in Virginia 


Plans for the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Southern 
Feed and Fertilizer Control Officials, 
June 28-30 at Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va., have been announced by Bruce 
Poundstone, secretary-treasurer, Lex- 
ington, Ky. M. P. Etheredge, State 
College, Miss., is president; and R. W. 
Ludwick, State College, N.M., vice- 


-z ‘THRIPS— 
Guest speakers will include W. E. 


* Glennon, American Feed Manufactur- 

ers’ Association; Russell Coleman, Na- 

tional Plant Food Council; John D. 

Conner, attorney; L. G. Joyner, God- 9 Fi 
chaux Sugars, Inc.; Homer Patrick, 

Atomic Energy Commission; Parke C. 

Brinkley, Virginia Commissioner of Ag- 


riculture; L. Y. Ballentine, North Car- & hg 

olina Commissioner of Agriculture; H. 

L. Dunton, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 

tute; and M. A. Manzelli, Virginia- 

Carolina Chemical Co. ‘Em 


Vocational Agriculture 


Leaders Get Issue 
Genlea: af the 1950 specie? “Batter For bigger yields of cotton at harvest, it pays to start control of 
Production Practices” issue of The Cot- insect pests in early season. Thrips, fleahoppers, rapid and tarnished 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press have been plant bugs and other early pests can be easily and economically wiped 
sent to state supervisors and subject : ; t 
matter specialists in vocational agri- out with dieldrin. 
culture in cotton-growing states. . ’ F j P P : 
Dr. V. R. Cardozier, educational spe- Spray with dieldrin throughout the entire growing season. It con 
cialist of the National Cotton Council, trols other major pests, too—such as boll weevil and grasshoppers. 


in a letter accompanying special issue, . 
published last April 7, called attention For bollworm, simply add DDT. 


to the value of the publication as refer- Make sure early season insects do not jeopardize 
ence material on cotton. . . 

your hard-earned cotton profits! Use dieldrin . . . the 
e fast-acting, powerful and economical cotton pesticide. 
Oklahoma Soybean Variety Dieldrin is available under well-known brand names 
Test Study Released from your insecticide dealer. See him today. 


Oklahoma Experiment Station has 
released a study by Ralph Matlock and 
Frank Woolridge, department of agron- B TION 
omy, on the four outstanding varieties SHELL CHEMICAL CORP A 
of soybeans for Oklahoma. “Preform- 
po Me “f Recommended Soybean Varie- AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
ties in ‘Soybean Variety Tests, 1953- 119 South Claiborne Avenue, New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


lg Me Pe ge Mig > i 55 Marietta Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Okla. eres — — 1601 Melrose Building, Houston 1, Texas 
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from our 
Washington 


a = i U] gf -y . | 0 Pan 
by FRED BAILEY 


WASHINGTON 


The COTTON GIN and OIL 


e Row Over Exports — A major row 
over U.S. farm commodity export poli- 
cy now seems certain to wind up in 
President Eisenhower’s lap within the 
next few weeks. Cotton is one of the 
major export crops involved. 

The Democrat-controlled Congress is 
holding Secretary Benson’s feet to the 
fire. For more than three years Benson 
has had the authority to sell farm com- 
modities abroad at competitive world 
prices. It was not until the House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee for agricul- 
ture put him on the spot early this 
year that he publicly acknowledged the 
existence of that authority. 

In all fairness to Benson, however, 
it must be noted that he has tried sev- 
eral times to initiate a more liberal 
export program. Each time he was 
blocked by a State Department policy 
against competing for markets with 
our friendly allies. State was more in- 
terested in building European prosper- 
ity than in what happened to U.S. 
farmers. 

About a year ago Benson pressed so 
hard for a more aggressive export pol- 
icy that his dispute with the State De- 
partment was taken to the White House. 
State won that round and Benson ac- 
cepted the decision as final and made 
no effort to campaign for congressional 
backing. 

Later the State Department relented 
to the extent of sanctioning the placing 
of a million bales of low-grade cotton 
on the bargain counter for foreign buy- 
ers. That cotton was snapped up more 
quickly than even Benson had expected. 

The fact that there were not serious 
foreign repercussions apparently sof- 
tened State Department opposition. It 
was then that Benson announced that 
he would begin taking orders “at com- 
petitive bid prices” for better grades of 
cotton for delivery next fall. 

There was considerable rejoicing that, 
at last, we were going back into the 
world markets at competitive prices in 
an effort to regain our fair share of 
sales. That was unofficially estimated 
at five million bales a year, although 
Benson was careful not to set a spe- 
cific goal. 

The jubilation, however, was watered 
down considerablv when the first bids 
were ovened in New Orleans and only 
a handfull accepted at an average of 
about 27.5 cents per pound. Large orders 
and lower bids were reiected. Cotton 
spokesmen here felt that Benson should 
accept lower bids the next time around. 
Benson declined to commit himself to 
that. 

The reaction from Congress was quick 
and sharp. The feeling on the Hill was 
that unless we were willing to meet 
world prices the term “competitive 
prices’? was meanigless and that the re- 
sult in sales would be small. USDA de- 
clined to reveal the bid prices in New 
Orleans, but some congressmen under- 
stand that had he lowered the price by 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


en ee 


2 cents he could have sold close to a 
million bales. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee, 
which has a heavy percentage of mem- 
bers very much interested in cotton, 
called on Benson to explain his posi- 
tion. They put pressure on him to lower 
the export price to where it would be- 
come truly competitive. 

Benson, however, declined to make 
any definite commitment. Instead, he 
talked about lowering the price step- 
by-step until the ‘competitive level” is 
reached. Senator Eastland, among oth- 
ers, insisted that he announce a more 
competitive price immediately in order 
to dispell market uncertainty and boost 
foreign sales. 

Eastland, when he failed to get a 
commitment from Benson, introduced an 
amendment to the second farm bill in 
the Senate. That amendment, approved 
bv the Agriculture Committee, would 
direct USDA to sell surplus cotton 
at competitive prices. 

Specifically, the amendment directs 
CCC to sell cotton “at prices not in ex- 
cess of the prices at which cottons of 
comparable qualities were sold” under 
the special export sales program for 
shorter staple cotton last year. 

Benson is under equally strong pres- 
sure from the other end of Congress. 
The House Appropriations Committee 
okayed and sent to the floor for vote a 
USDA appropriations bill that included 
some strong criticism of USDA export 
policies. 

The Committee accepted the report of 
the subcommittee for agriculture, head- 
ed by Representative Jamie Whitten of 
Mississippi, sharply critical of USDA 
export policies. It was Whitten who first 
insisted that Benson had full authoritv 
under existing law to sell competitively 
abroad. 

The Committee. at the same time, 
made public previously secret hearing 
testimony in which Francis C. Daniels, 
who heads the USDA cotton export 
sales program, revealed that the De- 
partment plans for sales every week 
“in the near future.” 

Daniels defended the refusal by the 
Secretary to announce that lower hids 
would be accepted. He said the “volicy”’ 
is not to accept bids at below 27.5 cents 
but that “we have not made anv vublic 
announcement to that effect.” Whitten 
protested that such a policy was “only 
protecting foreign cotton growers.” 

Several congressmen have told us 
that unless Benson takes “positive steps 
soon” to move cotton at lower prices 
they will back legislation directing him 
to do so. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
said it had considered including a pro- 
vision in the USDA appropriations bill 
to limit the right of the Department to 
offer surplus commodities to foreign 
countries for foreign currencies unless 
they had first been offered for sale in 
competitive channels for dollars. 
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The provision was omitted when the 
Department promised to keep U.S. com- 
modities in the markets of the world 
on a competitve basis through normal 
channels. Then, significantly, the Com- 
mittee added that “should the Depart- 
ment fail in those assurances, further 
attention should be given by Congress 
to such a provision, as well as to the 
possibility of preventing the enforce- 
ment of acreage restrictions for com- 
modities held off world markets.” 


Mill Presents Scholarship 


Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif., recently presented a check for 
$200 to Bakersfield College for an agri- 
cultural scholarship. Jerry Brewer, as- 
sistant to the firm’s president, made 
the presentation to Dr. Ralph Prator, 
college president. 


Disk Applicator Best 


A disk-type fertilizer applicator pro- 
duced best results among six applica- 
tors tested last year at Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station. This type resulted in 
thicker and more uniform stands of 
cotton, with plants better suited to me- 
chanical harvesting. 


Arkansas Cotton Specialist 
Is William E. Woodall 


William E. Woodall, formerly Monroe 
County Agent, became Arkansas Ex- 
tension cotton specialist on May 1, C. A. 
Vines, associate director, has announced. 

Woodall filled the position recently 
vacated by Runyan Deere, who was ap- 
pointed Northwest Arkansas district 
agent. Woodall’s new duties will con- 
sist of working closely with all county 
agents on variety standardization, cotton 
production, harvesting, ginning, and 
marketing. 


WILLIAM E. WOODALL 


A native of Alabama, Woodall got his 
public schooling at Woodville and was 
graduated from Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, with a degree in ag- 
ricultural science. Coming to Arkansas 


became assistant 
County. He 
County 


in 1949, Woodall 
county agent in Pulaski 
was transferred to Monroe 


early in 1952 as county agent. 
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It's Smart te 
DRESS THEM RIGHT! 








YOU CAN DRESS YOUR BALES BETTER 


wih HINDOO 


strong, sturdy, full-length, wrinkle-proof 





ay 


"LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. © Stockton, Calif. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. © Gulfport, Miss. © Galveston, Texas ® Needham Heights, Mass. 
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After World War II Decline 





Soviets Now Second to U.S. 
In Production of Cotton 


@ RUSSIANS have been able to increase output sufficiently to 
supply the needs of their own textile mills and to export increasing 
quantities to other nations in Europe and the Middle East. 


OTTON PRODUCTION in the So- 

viet Union, after a drastic decline 
during World War II, has forged ahead 
in recent years until Russia ranks sec- 
ond only to the U.S. in production and 
is exporting increasing amounts of cot- 
ton to other nations. 

Lazar Volin, USDA Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, describes the Russian 
development as follows, in a recent ar- 
ticle in “Foreign Agriculture.” 

Before the ’Thirties, the Soviet Union 
was on an import basis for cotton, but 
became self sufficient during that dec- 
ade. In recent years Russia, while im- 
porting cotton fabrics, has supplied its 
own requirements and become a net ex- 
porter. 

In 1954 (latest available figures) 
Russia shipped to Free World countries 
282,000 bales, as compared to only one 
thousand in 1951. Bulk of the exports, 
however, were to those nations that are 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Volin points out, however, that the 
Soviet also buys cotton—having ship- 
ped in 60,000 bales from Egypt, 15,000 
from Afghanistan and some from Iran 
in 1954. 


e 1955 Crop No absolute figures on 
the 1955 Soviet cotton crop have been 
released by the Soviet Government. 
However, official data recently made 
public indicate that the 1955 cotton 
crop was nine percent above that of 
1950; the crops for 1951 to 1954 had 
exceeded the 1950 one by 5, 6, 8, and 18 
percent, respectively. The decreased 
production was apparently due to lower 
vields per acre. This statement is con- 
firmed by news of unfavorable weather 
in many places and by continued criti- 
cisms of the local administration for 
faulty management. 

The 1950 crop itself was reported in 
1951 at 3,750,000 metric tons in terms 
of seed cotton; there have been no fig- 
ures for lint outturn. On the basis of 
the given percentages of increase the 
1954 crop can therefore be calculated 
at 4,425,000 metric tons of seed cotton, 
and the 1955 one at 4,088,000. These 
would be roughly equivalent to lint out- 
turns of 6.7 million and 6.2 million 
bales in 1954 and 1955 respectively, 
from an area of more than five million 
acres. 

Volin explains that the Soviets used 
the so-called “biological method” of es- 
timating their crop until 1953, so that 
their figures do not allow for harvest- 
ing loss, ete., prior to that date. Allow- 
ing for changes in estimates and other 
factors, the USDA analyst arrives at a 
production figure of about six million 
bales in 1954 and 5.5 million in 1955. 


e Utilization — While no reliable con- 
sumption figures are available, Volin 
calculates Russian cotton utilization as 
follows: 

If a comparison is made between the 
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calculated production of cotton fabrics 
in 1955 and, say, 1934, when a figure 
of mill cotton consumption was also 
published, we find an increase of 116 
percent (2,733 million square meters in 
1934 and 5,911 million in 1955). At 
least a similar increase—possibly even 
a larger one —can be assumed for total 
cotton consumption. If an increase of 
116 percent is also applied to the 1934 
figure of cotton consumption—444,000 
tons—we obtain for 1955 a figure of 
959,000 metric tons, or about 4.4 mil- 
lion bales, of cotton used from the 1954 
crop. From a crop figure of between 
5.5 million and six million bales, this 
would leave a margin of 1.1 million to 
1.6 million bales to cover possible high- 
er consumption requirements plus ex- 
ports and additional stocks. 

Similar checks cannot be applied as 
yet to the 1955 crop. But if the official 
report of a reduction in the 1955 crop 
is correct, the smaller estimate—be- 
tween five million and 5.5 million bales 
—is indicated for 1955. Despite the in- 
crease in total cotton consumption how- 
ever, consumption on a per capita ba- 
sis is still low. It probably did not ex- 
ceed 10-12 pounds per capita; in the 
U.S. it is 25-30. 


e Cotton Regions — Russia has long 
grown cotton under irrigation in the 
dry Central Asiatic regions east of the 


Remember This? 


4 
5 


| 


It’s a Breakfast Meeting . . . 


THIS GROUP got up early to eat breakfast together on a May Sunday in 1950 at 
Houston. They are the secretaries of state and regional cottonseed crushers’ associ- 
ations and the staff of the National Cottonseed Products Association, with their 
guests, at the Association’s annual convention. 
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Caspian Sea (formerly known as Turk- 
estan), and in eastern Transcaucasia. 
In these areas, irrigation, plus the lib- 
eral use of commercial fertilizer, has 
resulted in relatively high yields per 
acre. In addition, toward the end of 
the 1800’s American upland type of cot- 
ton replaced inferior native varieties. 

The Uzbek Republic, or Uzbekistan, 
in Central Asia is the most important 
cotton-growing region, accounting for 
60 percent or more of Soviet production. 
The Tadzhik Republic, which has been 
rapidly forging ahead, is particularly 
important for the growing of longer 
staple varieties. The Turkmen and 
Kirgiz Republics and the southern part 
of the Kazakh Republic are the other 
Central Asiatic cotton-growing regions. 
In Transcaucasia, cotton is grown main- 
ly in the Azerbaydzhan Republic, and to 
a lesser extent in Southern Armenia. 

Cotton grows much farther north in 
Russia than in the U.S. The most south- 
ern part of the Russian cotton belt cor- 
responds in latitude to the extreme 
northern limit of the U.S. Cotton Belt. 
Nevertheless, in the early 1930’s the So- 
viet Government embarked on a pro- 
gram of cotton acreage expansion still 
farther north in the European part of 
the Soviet Union—in the southern 
Ukraine, the Crimea, and the North 
Caucasus. 

Here cotton was not grown under ir- 
rigation. Before the war, the acreage in 
these new nonirrigated regions account- 
ed for about a fourth of the total So- 
viet cotton area. In these areas yield and 
quality both suffered further from un- 
favorable climate, the short growing 
season is less than 150 days and in 
some districts only 130 to 140 days. But 
cotton growing was swept away by the 
Nazi invasion, and its resumption im- 
mediately after the war was planned on 
a much smaller scale. Toward the end 
of the Stalin era, a considerable acre- 
age was again devoted to cotton in the 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Mr. Smajstrla and his Climax 
V-125. 


Climax V-125, 12 eylinder, 


with my Climax V-125... States A 


— 


Mr. E. J. Smajstrla, Gulf Coast Gin Co. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF 
CLIMAX V AND K SERIES ENGINES In 1953, the Gulf Coast Gin Company in- 


All models have renewable cylinder sleeves. stalled a Climax V-125 engine to drive fans, 
heaters, cleaners, gin stands and presses in 
their new, modern gin. 

Looking back on two years of operation, Mr. 
Smajstria reports, ‘Plenty of reserve power, fuel 
: economy and minimum downtime have been 
oe ae high points in the top performance of our 
All cylinder heads have Climax high-turbulence type com- Climax V-125, and we look forward to many 
bustion chambers which produce maximum fuel economy. more years of trouble-free service.” Why not 
All models have the Climax consistent design that makes benefit from this experience and consult your 
possible maximum interchangeability of wearing parts. nearby Climax distributor for full details. 


All intake and exhaust valves are free-to-rotate type. 


All crankshafts are supported by bearings on each side of 


each crankthrow. 


All connecting rods are rifle drilled for pressure lubrication 


WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM — CLIMAX IS YOUR ANSWER DISTRIBUTORS 


Sales and Service 


Drillers Machine Shop Cullander Machinery Co 
\ Oklahoma City, Okla Belzoni, Miss. & West 
‘ Memphis, Ark. 
. 
General Diese! and Tobin Machinery Co 
Equipment Company 


(6) eenre SMEAR ENGINES Faces 


Wilson’s Engine & Equip- Marana, Ariz 
ment Co 


Bakersfield & Long Beach, Landes, Zachary and 
Calif. 


Peterson 
Denver, Colo. 


fon ae) CR) Bee oe en ee oC On Oe ° and 5 Branches 
208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. Se sasniei Gane aes 
FACTORY @ CLINTON, IOWA Houston and 8 Texas (Formerly United Tool Co.) 


DISTRICT OFFICE © 155 CONTINENTAL AVE., DALLAS 7, TEXAS Branches Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 
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@ Leroy Percy Heads 


Delta Council 


LEROY P. PERCY, Greenville, Miss., 
planter, ginner and warehouseman, was 
elected president of the Delta Council 
May 8 at its annual meeting in Cleve- 
land. He succeeds Luther W. Wade of 
Greenwood. 

Elected to serve as_ vice-presidents 
were E. D. Rayner of Merigold, Miller 
P. Holmes of Yazoo City, W. W. Gres- 
ham of Indianola and T. M. Garrott, 
Jr., of Tunica. T. B. Abbey, Jr., of 
Webb was elected treasurer. 

Miss Suzanne Ellis of Memphis and 
R. B. Parish of Greenwood were first 
prize winners in the cotton fashion con- 
test. 





Three Firms Cited for 


Good Management 


The Monsanto Chemical Co., Procter 
& Gamble Co.; and Swift & Co. have 
been cited for outstanding preformance 
in vital management areas by the 
American Institute of Management. 

Monsanto was praised for growth, 
contribution to the national economy 
through research and for its noteworthy 
production record. Procter & Gamble 
was also cited for economic functions 
and research and development opera- 
tion in addition to the soundness of 
their internal procedures, stability and 
earnings potential. Swift was singled 
out for astute financial policies along 
with effective budget planning and in- 
ventory control. 








"feed mil equipment 












y important in the agricultural 


year ‘round business and 


It can do the same for you! 





SCREWELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 
problem. 


With grain becoming increasingly more 


the South, forward-looking cotton ginners = \ 
have already ‘adapted their operations | 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. They’ve 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 


... greatly increased volume... 


and, above all, a GOOD profit. 





VERTICAL 


FEED mixe 









j be 


economy of ,; 





a = 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER 


Available in 6 sizes 
Y_ to 5 ton capacity— 


employment to meet any need. 












Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 
machines checked. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS. 
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[_] Model ‘'M'’ Hammermill 
[] Model ‘'S'’ Hammermill 
[_] Electric Truck Hoist 


[_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
[_] Molasses Mixes 

(_] Cob Crusher ] Corn Scalper 

(] Corn Cutter and Grader {_] Chain Drag 

{_] Corn Sheller with Blowers [_] Attrition Mill Blower 
(_] Corn Crusher-Regulator 
[_] Grain Feeder 

(_} Grain Blower 

[-] Complete Line Catalog 


{_] Regular Corn Sheller 
[_] Pitless Corn Sheller 
[_] Magnetic Separator 
(_] Forced Air Carloader 
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June 6-7-8 in Biloxi 





Superintendents 
Plan Meeting 


@ TRISTATES Oil Mill Super- 
intendents list program and 
speakers for annual meeting. 


Approximately 400 superintendents 
and their guests are expected at the 
thirty-first annual convention of the 
Tristates Oil Mill Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, June 6-7-8 at the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Association officers are E. E. Kres- 





E. E. KRESSENBERG 


senberg, Chickasaw Oil Mill, Memphis, 
president; O. M. Beckham, Osceola Prod- 
uts Co., Osceola, Ark., first vice-presi- 
dent; E. A. Gaulding, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co., Jackson, Miss., second vice- 
president; Roy Castillow, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer and Mrs. Cas- 
tillow, corresponding secretary. 

Registration begins June 6 from 2 to 
5 p.m. in the hotel lobby. 

John R. Rother, Industrial Supplies, 





0. M. BECKHAM 
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STOP GIN FIRES 





WITH U.L. APPROVED ERIEZ HI-POWR MAGNETS 





Tests prove: Eriez non-electric, perma- 
nent-powered gin magnets provide 53% 
to 70% more magnetic power than any 
other listed type! 


GET THE BEST PROTECTION POSSIBLE... 
IT COSTS NO MORE! 


Don’t settle for anything less than the finest magnetic protection you can have 
...Eriez HI-POWR Gin Magnets. Tests prove that Eriez Magnets are 53 to 70% 
stronger in the flow area than any other U.L. listed gin magnet! This means you 
get greater protection against tramp iron damage with an Eriez HI-POWR 
magnet than any other magnet... protection against nails, bolts, screws, baling 
wire, etc. Remember, it only takes 1 piece of tramp iron to cause a serious fire 
...0r damage gin machinery and cause downtime and loss of production. Pow- 
erful enough to snatch tramp iron from rapidly flowing lines and hold it securely, 
Eriez Gin Magnets have saved thousands of dollars for other ginners and can 
do the same for you! 


RESEARCH PROVES TRAMP IRON IS MAJOR 
CAUSE OF GIN FIRES! 


In an exclusive experimental program conducted and paid for by Eriez over a two 
year period, it was proved beyond all doubt that tramp iron is a major cause of all 
gin fires. It was also proved that tramp iron could be effectively controlled by 
the proper installation of an Eriez HIl-POWR Gin Magnet! Especially devel- 
oped for the ginning industry after extensive experimental testing, Eriez Gin 
Magnets were soon proving their value throughout the Cotton Belt. Fires and 
explosions were reduced drastically 
wherever they were installed; machin- 
ery damage and downtime virtually 
disappeared. Enthusiastic ginners 
wrote telling how production and 
profits increased after installation. 
Specify Eriez — the original manufac- 
turer who introduced...and alone Dts ‘ 
proved the effectiveness of permanent sae ae 
magnets. — 





Eriez magnets give you this much 
MORE pulling power than other U.L. 
listed magnets: 


CLASS I CLASS II 





2” *63 % °58% ‘ 


NO COMPROMISE 1%" 910% *58% 


* 41% 38 
WITH QUALITY! a oe. % 
4” 36% 30% 
Because Eriez pioneered the develop- noes a a 


ment of permanent magnetic equip- 2 
ment for industry (and is today the *53 to 70% MORE STRENGTH in the 
world’s largest producer of this type flow area in which you operate! 

of equipment), its own standards were 
so high that the Gin Magnets produced 
by the company were 53 to 70% 
stronger than minimum U.L. require- 
ments. Eriez could reduce the quality 
and strength of its gin magnets and 
still meet U.L. standards, but it refuses 
to go back on its reputation of provid- 











Look At These Advan- 
tages of Eriez HI-POWR 








STRONGER ! 











ing “the finest magnetic equipment 
available to industry.” 

Choose the best for the best protec- 
tion... Eriez... available through 
your gin machinery manufacturer or 
from an Eriez sales engineer serving 
your territory. 

FREE! Gin Magnet Bulletin describ- 
ing various types of Eriez HI-POWR 
Magnets for the ginning industry, and 
proper installation. Send for your 


copy today. 
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Gin Magnets 


All Eriez Gin Magnets are non-elec- 
tric, self-contained. They have no 
wires or attachments. They require no 
electricity, cost nothing to operate and 
no maintenance is needed except occa- 
sional cleaning (self-cleaning models 
available). Powerful Alnico V mag- 
netic elements are guaranteed forever; 
the first cost is the only cost. 
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This illustration shows the powerful magnetic 
field (a barrier against tramp iron) of an 
Eriez Gin Magnet. In a flow 2” from the 
magnet’s face, the pulling power of an Eriez 
HI-POWR Magnet is 63% stronger than any 
other U.L. listed gin magnet; at a depth of 
112" this magnetic strength advantage is 70%! 
With an Eriez Gin Magnet you trap MORE 
metal... get safer, SURER protection at no 
additional cost. 


Protect yourself with an 
approved installation... 
and save money, too! 


In addition to giving you the best 
tramp iron protection possible, Eriez 
HI-POWR Gin Magnets can save you 
money on insurance premiums. Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas already offer 
savings to ginners who use properly 
installed magnetic separators; 
throughout the rest of the Cotton 
Belt State Rating Bureaus are con- 
sidering reduced rates where correct 
installations of magnetic equipment 
are made. These steps are a result of 
Eriez’ foresight and leadership in 
making original field test trials and 
spearheading the drawing up of ap- 
proved standards of strength con- 
struction which established the pat- 
tern of submitting magnets for U.L. 
listing. 


SSSSHHSSSSTSTETESESSE TEESE e EEE eee e eee eeeeee 
fam 


Pi 4 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
8 emedenmnmarame sm 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Write for complete tnformation on all of the approved 
types of installations. 


ity State 


nO 


Sales Offices throughout the Cotton Belt: 

3etz Engineering, New Orleans, La.; C. W. Dean & 
ssociates, Memphis, Tenn.; George S. Edwards Co., 
H. H. Hersey, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Maris Engineering, 


irmingham, Ala.; 
jlenn W. King, Houston, Texas; 
t. Louis, Mo.; Power-Mac, Inc., San Francisco 
Calif.; Dean K. Thomas, High Point, N. C. M 
Underwood & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; L. P. Zum- 
stein, Port Orange, Fla., or Contact Your Gin Machin- 
ery Manufacturer. 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
78EB Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


LATS 
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E. M. GAULDING 


Inc., Memphis, and finance chairman 
will welcome the delegates June 7 prior 
to addresses by Dr. E. A. Gastrock, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans, and Jack Tennent, Gales- 
burg Soy Products Co., Galesburg, III. 

Speakers June 8 will include Herman 
Fryer, Bauer Brothers Co., Fort Worth; 
R. H. Parrish, American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co. New Orleans; J. W. 
Dunning, V. D. Anderson Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; A. H. Burner, French Oil 
Mill Machinery Co., Piqua Ohio, and 
E. S. Lyle, Dyersburg Oil Mill, Dyers- 


burg, Tenn. will moderate a question 


session after the lectures. 

Convention committees and members 
are, entertainment, E. Tenent, 
Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Mem- 
phis, chairman; E. M. Beatty, Lake 
County Oil Mill, Tiptonville, Tenn. and 
Woodson Campbell, Hollandale Cotton 
Oil Mill, Hollandale, Miss.; ladies so- 
cial events, Mrs. Granville Heckle, 
Memphis, chairman, Mrs. O. M. Beck- 
ham, Osceola, Ark., and Mrs. E. A. 
Gaulding, Jackson, Miss.; finance, John 
R. Rother, chairman, George Frank, 
Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, and T. C. 
Guinee, Southern Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co., Vicksburg, Miss., and program, 
W. E. Hassler, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Memphis, chairman, Cecil Wamble, 
A. & M. College, Cottonseed Research 
Laboratory, College Station, Texas; 
E. R. Lyle, and N. L. Pugh, Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., Newport, Ark. 

Entertainment features a_ reception 
in the hotel June 6 at 6 p.m. and June 
7, a bingo party for the ladies at 10 
a.m. and brunch at 11:30 a.m.; and 
dinner and dancing at 6 p.m. Prizes will 
be awarded June 8 at the noon ladies 
luncheon and the annual banquet and 
dance at 7 p.m. will close the meeting. 


@ HAROLD E. LENTS has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
refined oil sales department, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIl., 
according to E. E. Rhodes, manager, soy- 
bean division. Lents has been with Staley 
for 30 years, the last four of which he 
ee been assistant manager of crude oil 
sales. 


Texas 


At Mineral Wells, 





Program Completed 
For Peanut Meet 


@ SHELLERS of Southwest and 
guests will enjoy varied enter- 
tainment and business features. 


Details of the program for the thir- 
teenth annual convention of South- 
western Peanut Shellers’ Association, 
June 6-7-8 at the Baker Hotel in Min- 
eral Wells, Texas, have been announced 
by John Haskins, Durant, Okla., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Registration will begin at 8 a.m. on 
Wednesday, June 6, and a directors’ 
meeting is scheduled at 10 a.m. Ofiicers 
and directors are A. S. Moake, presi- 
dent; Ellis L. Ganey, vice-president; 
and Haskins, secretary-treasurer; and 
George Freeman, George Homer and 
Melvin E. Shell. 

Committees will meet during the 
morning for the preparation of their 
reports, and a golf tournament is plan- 
ned to start at 2 p.m. at Mineral Wells 
Country Club. A cocktail hour at 6 
p.m. will be followed by dinner and an 
entertainment program. 

Speakers at the business session on 
June 7 will include representatives from 
USDA, the National Peanut Council, 
Peanut Butter Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Peanut and Nut Salters’ Asso- 
ciation, National Confectioners’ Asso- 
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SHED-A-LEAF ‘'L’’ 
Has a TWIN! 


JOHN HASKINS 


ciation, Virginia-Carolina Peanut Shell- 
ers’ Association, Southeastern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association, Virginia Hog and 
Peanut Growers’ Association and South- 
western Peanut Growers’ Association. 

A number of Texas and Oklahoma 
agronomists will be present to discuss 
the development of improved peanut 
strains for the Southwest. 

A cocktail hour and dinner dance 
are planned that evening, starting at 
6 p.m. 

Activities on the final day of the con- 
vention begin with a splash party for 
the men at 9 a.m., followed by a closed 
business session for Association mem- 
bers and associate members. 

A cocktail hour at 5:30 will be fol- 
lowed by a garden party and buffet 
dinner and dancing. 

Other entertainment planned during 
the convention includes a_ children’s 
swim party and aquatic contest, bridge 


' ® 
and canasta luncheon for the ladies, vr v7 
ladies’ coffee and book review and chil- 
dren’s punch party. ae os 
W. G. Conway is chairman of the 
convention committee, composed of T. C. 


Wylie, David L. Moake, George Morrow, 
Jr. and John Haskins. 


Pesticide Official Says Cotton Def 9 [ i ant DUST 


Food Safety Assured 


__ Public demand for clean, safe food is A new member has been added to the famous Shed-A-Leaf 

increasing, and the public is assured family of cotton defoliants. Here are the important facts 

of safe food as far as pesticides are “up”, 

concerned if the materials are used ac- about Shed-A-Leaf ° 

cording to the directions, L. S. Hitch- 

ner, executive secretary, National Ag- a ication by airplane 

ricultural Chemicals Association, says. 1, A white ry sen - +» for application by airp 
Hitchner told the recent conference oC Gawas i 

of the Association of Food and Drug . ae 

Officials that the Miller Amendment 2. No disagreeable odor... no discomfort or irritation 

to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to people handling or applying the material. 

requires thorough pre-testing of chem- 

icals before they are offered for sale. Non-poisonous . . . non-corrosive. 

Manufacturers are investing $50,000 to 

$750,000 per product in research to es- Gives effective and economical cotton defoliation. 

tablish safe useage. 


© JAMES SOUTHERLAND Write for Defoliant Circular 
has been bor an — for = Uni- 
sit reorgi {xtension Service, 
according to W. A. Sutton, Extension di- CHIPMAN CHEMI CAL COMPANY 
rector. Southerland, Hawkinsville, Ga., 


recently received an A. B. degree in 
journalism at the University. Pasadena, Texas 3 Bessemer, Alabama 
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FOUR LEADERS in the International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 


* 


Association 


who will have an active part in the 1956 convention are shown here. Left to 


right, they are: H. E. Wilson, Wharton, secretary-treasurer; G. 
Whittecar, Lubbock, immediate past president and 


Phoenix, president; W. C. 


A. Ward, 


a director; and K. B. Smith, Fresno, vice-president. 


At Plaza, in San Antonio 





Program Ready for 
Superintendents 


@ INTERNATIONAL group will 
meet June 4-5-6 for business 
and entertainment. 


A full program of technical discus- 
sions of industry problems and enter- 
tainment features will be presented at 
the sixty-second annual convention of 
the International Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Secretary-Treasurer 
H. E. Wilson, Wharton, Texas, has an- 





1 


STOP HEAT LOSSES! 


PTC CABLE — DETECTS HEAT INSTANTLY 
in stored cotton seed with guarante:d 
performance because it’s built rugged. (1) 
improved Plow Steel with tensile strength of 
7,040 Ibs. (2) Plastic sheath insulates against 
friction, moisture, fumigants, etc. (3) Heat- 
sensitive thermocouple circuit triple coated 
with Formvar insulation. 


PTC CABLE CO. 


(Permanent Temperature Control) 


200-203 ANCHOR BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











nounced. The meeting will be held June 
4-5-6 at the Plaza Hotel in San Antonio. 

G. A. Ward, Producers’ Cotton Oil 
Co., Phoenix, is president of the Asso- 
ciation; and K. B. Smith, Producers’ 
Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, is vice-presi- 
dent. 

Entertainment features of the San 
Antonio meeting will include a get-ac- 
quainted party on Sunday evening, 
June 3; a ladies luncheon and the an- 
nual banquet on June 4; and a brunch 
for the ladies and a barbecue with 
floor show and dancing on June 5. 

Guest speakers at the business ses- 
sions will include Dr. Carl M. Lyman, 
Texas A. & M. College; Dr. J. D. Lind- 
say, also of Texas A. & M.; Dan Shef- 
field, Railway Supply Co.; E. A. Gas- 
trock, USDA Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans; Dr. 
G. E. Coheen, USDA; A. Cecil Wamble, 
Texas A. & M. College; J. O. Musick, 
Texas Safety Association; and others. 

Also scheduled on the program are a 
number of panel discussions and re- 
ports on activities and oil milling de- 
velopments by officers and members of 
the Association, the Oil Mill Machinery 
and Supply Association, and allied in- 
dustry groups. 

Subjects for discussion will include 
plans for the 1956 short course, spon- 
sored in cooperation with Texas A. & M. 
and Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation; storage of cottonseed; cleaning 
of cotton linters, solvent and hydraulic 
extraction methods; and problems that 
are brought up by members in the 
round table discussions. 

Officers will be elected and other 
business transacted at the morning ses- 
sion on June 6, which will adjourn at 
noon. 

Hosts at the convention will be the 
members of the Oil Mill Machinery 
Manufacturers’ and Supply Association, 
of which the officers are Kenneth Whit- 
lock, Corpus Christi, president; H. B. 
Adams, Dallas, vice-president; and 
Ward C. Johnson, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Superintendents’ Association  direc- 
tors are B. Page, Lubbock; E. L. 
Nash, Waxahachie; L. C. Roots, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico; and W. C. Whittecar, 
Lubbock. 

State vice-presidents are: 
W. A. Pugh, Fort Smith; 


Arkansas, 
Arizona, 
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James F. Ray, Phoenix; California, 
E. D. Hudson, Fresno; China, S. K. Fan, 
New York, N.Y.; Georgia, M. W. Orr, 
Macon; Egypt, Neif Emad, Tanta; 
Louisiana, I. M. Hoover, Opelousas; 
Missippi, C. C. Castillow, Greenville; 
New Mexico, V. E. Allison, Loving; 
North Carolina, R. G. Scruggs, Wilson; 
Oklahoma, W. L. Manley, Hollis; Ten- 
nessee, L. E. Roberts, Memphis; Tur- 
key, R. Gomel, Izmir; North Texas, Ce- 
cil Crumpton, Lubbock; South Texas, 
: Pryor, Corpus Christi; Mexico, 
Salvador F. Rojas, G. Palacio. 


American Egyptian Cotton 


Standards Revision 

A meeting in Washington May 23 will 
consider revision of standards for Amer- 
ican Egyptian cotton. It will start at 
10 a.m. in the classing laboratory, Ag- 
ricultural Annex Building, USDA, 
Twelfth and C Streets, S.W. 

The current grade standards for 
American Egyptian cotton (promulgat- 
ed in 1951) were prepared from cotton of 
the Pima 32 and Amsak varieties. Prac- 
tically all American Egyptian cotton 
now produced is of the Pima S-1 varie- 
ty. The Department made a careful sur- 
vey of the 1955-56 American Egyptian 
cotton crop which indicated a need for 
a revision of the standards to reflect 
the characteristics of the Pima S-1 va- 
riety. A working set of proposed re- 
vised standards was recently prepared 
and presented for suggestions to pro- 
ducers, merchants, and consumers of 
American Egyptian cotton. 

The proposed revised standards con- 
sist of nine grades, 1 through 9, in 
physical form (boxes of samples) and 
one descriptive standard, Grade No. 10. 
This is the same number of grades now 
in effect. The revised standards will 
supersede the present standards which 
have been in effect since Aug. 1, 1952. 

The Department proposes to make the 
revised standards effective July 1, 1957. 
The legislation under which cotton 
standards are issued provides that 
changes in standards shall not become 
effective until at least one year after 
promulgation of the order making the 
changes. 

The proposed revised standards will 
be on display at the public meeting on 
May 23. Any interested person may in- 
spect the proposed standards and pre- 
sent data, views, or arguments con- 
cerning the proposed revision orally or 
in writing at the meeting. 


Strayer Urges Growers To 
Redeem 1955 Soybeans 


Soybean producers who still have 
1955 soybeans under government loan 
are urged to redeem them before ma- 
turity date on May 31 by Geo. M. Stray- 
er, executive vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 

All soybeans under loan unredeemed 
on that date will be taken over by CCC 
and will pass into government stocks. 
It is better not to have any soybeans in 
government hands since they are cer- 
tain to have some depressing effect on 
both domestic and export markets, says 
Strayer. 

Producers have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by redeeming gov- 
ernment beans now at present market 
prices which are far above the average 
price support rate of 2.04 for 1955 soy- 
beans, Strayer points out. 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS THE TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 





HULLERS—SEPARATING MACHINERY 
CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 





SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 
MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. Butler St. 3200 Canton St. Foster St. 3342 S. Maple Ave. 


MEXICAN SALES: BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS P. O. BOX 1547 
EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cotton Gin School 


AWARDS DIPLOMAS 
To Young and Old 


@ MASTER of Cotton Field Spanish is unique degree conferred on 
39 persons at Hacienda of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Forkner at colorful 
ceremonies attended by 300 guests. 





MCFS is a unique college degree that 
39 students now can write after their 
name following recent graduation exer- 
cises in West Texas. MCFS stands for 
“Master of Cotton Field Spanish” and 
the graduation exercises were held at 
the hacienda of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Fork- 
ner on Acuff Road near Lubbock. Fork- 


ner, owner and operator of Canyon 
Gin, was 1954 Texas Ginner of the 
Year and is vice-president of Texas 


Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

Forkner’s entrance into the field of 
education was described recently in an 
article in the Lubbock Avalanche-Journ- 
al as follows: 

In a colorful ceremony, 39 Mexican- 
costumed students of the Canyon com- 
munity, ranging in age from 8 to 50, 
received specially engraved diplomas 
representing the “degree” of “Master of 
Cotton Field Spanish.” 

Approximately 300 guests attended 
the graduation exercises and were served 
refreshments and entertained with old 
and modern Spanish music played by 
a typical mariachi. 

Forkner, “president” of “Canyon Col- 
lege,” greeted the graduating class and 
guests and introduced the “baccalaur- 
eate” speaker, Senorita Gloria Mendozo 
of Honduras. 

After Senorita Mendoza’s address a 
series of original conversations and 
skits in Spanish, written and produced 
by the students, was presented. 

“Dean” John C. Dowling (actually, 
head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages at Texas Tech) delivered 
the commencement address. 

“Dean” Dowling, referring to the 
splendid exhibition of skill in the use 
of Spanish given by some of the chil- 
dren in the program who had studied 
Spanish only eight weeks, emphasized 
the importance of giving every child a 
chance to learn foreign languages. 

Dowling presented the 39 students 
their diplomas and the program was 
concluded as Dowling showed slides 
made on a trip to Spain last year. 


e Get Practical Education — A little 
more than two months ago, Forkner, 
recognizing the difficulties which farm- 
ers have when working braceros, or- 
ganized a class in Spanish. 

Dr. T. Earle Hamilton, professor of 
foreign languages at Tech, conducted 
the class. From the beginning emphasis 
was placed in conversational Spanish, 
and the students learned a practical and 
useful vocabulary, applicable to local 
problems and situations. 

Many adults felt that it was a chal- 
lenge to take the course and parents 
were pleased to be able to learn Span- 
ish with their children. 

A store owner found that a knowledge 
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ROY FORKNER 


of Spanish was very helpful in dealing 
with Latin American customers and 
many farmers found that learing just 
a little Spanish immediately caused an 
improvement in their relations with 
braceros. 

A chance remark about certificates 
sparked suggestions which mushroomed 
into the plan which culminated in the 
memorable fiesta held recently. The 
graduates are now looking forward 
to earning a second degree when the 
“Canyon Gin College” reopens next 
year. 

Those who studied the course and re- 
ceived diplomas are: Tommy and Powell 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Atwood and 
daughter Truma, Mr. and Mrs. Aldon 
Barnett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bass, 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Cheaney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Forkner and Roy Allen, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Garner, Mr. and Mrs. Kim 
Harty and Mike, Bill and Peter, Carl 
Jones and David, Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
Keller, Inez Knight, H. L. and Don 
Miller, John R. Pugh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Sides and Bill, George, Jack 
_ Benny Sides, and Roscoe and Pete 

ides. 


Laboratory Has U.S. Job 


Law-Barrow-Agee Laboratories, Inc., 
Atlanta, has the contract to handle the 
supervision of soil borings, laboratory 
soils testing and soil mechanics engi- 
neering for the new House of Repre- 
sentatives Office Building in Washing- 
ton. 
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e Arkansas Mill Lease 


Not To Be Renewed 
THE BUCKEYE 


has 
announced that its operation of the oil 
mill and shortening factory at Evadale, 
Ark., owned by the Delta Products Co. 
of Wilson, Ark., will not continue after 
June 30 when its present lease expires. 


Cellulose Corp. 


These units have been operated by 
Buckeye since 1951. 
Buckeye officials said that Delta 


Products has indicated that it intends 
to continue operation of the facilities. 


California Cooperatives 


Will Meet on June 19 


California Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting on 
June 19 at Mooney’s Grove Park near 
Visalia. 

L. W. Frick, Arvin, is board chair- 
man of Calcot; Edwin J. Neufeld, Was- 
co, president; Ben Hayes, Madera, vice- 
president; Frank R. Stockton, Bakers- 
field, treasurer; Russell Kennedy, Bak- 
ersfield, general manager; and G. L. 
Seitz, assistant general manager. 

Directors are Stanley M. Cotta, Dos 
Palos; Tilford Cheney, Tulare; John 
Gilli, Bakersfield; Lyman D. Griswold, 
Hanford; Carl C. Gunland, Caruthers; 
Carl D. Hansen, Brawley; Ejnar Han- 
sen, San Joaquin; Theodore Heimforth, 
Bakersfield; R. E. S. Hesse, Tulare; 
Forrest Howes, Visalia; Marvin L. 
Kahl, Merced; Ralph H. Piepgrass, Vi- 
salia; Neal N. Lowe, Tulare; Leland K. 
Martin, Tulare; W. F. McFarlane, 
Clovis; John C. Nunes, Lemoore; Stan- 
ley Newton, Stratford; A. J. Petersen, 
McFarland; George T. Scott, Blythe; 
C. L. Searby, Delano; C. R. Shannon, 
Tulare; W. L. Smith, Buttonwillow; 
Edgar L. Wheat, Laton; Fred J. Zeth- 
raeus, Kingsburg. 


Planting Deadline Extended 
In South Texas Counties 


Texas Department of Agriculture ex- 
tended the deadline for planting cotton 
in 24 South Texas counties from May 
10 to May 17. The action resulted from 
lack of rain in the western counties of 
the area and rain damage to cotton in 
eastern counties. 

Counties in the area included Atscosa, 
Bee, Bexar, Calhoun, DeWitt, Dimmit, 
Frio, Goliad, Gonzales, Jackson, Karnes, 
Kinney, LaSalle, Lavaca, Live Oak, 
Maverick, McMullen, Medina, Refugio, 
Uvalde, Val Verde, Victoria, Wilson and 
Zavala. 


Cotton Planting Tests 


Results Issued 


Results of an irrigation differential 
planting date experiment on cotton con- 
ducted at the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Experiment Station during the 1955 
season is reported in Progress Report 
1866, “Effect of Irrigation Differen- 
tials and Planting Dates on the Growth, 
Yield and Fiber Characteristics of Cot- 
ton in the Lower Rio Grande Valley” 
by M. E. Bloodworth, soil physicist, 
C. A. Burleson, agronomist, and W. R. 
Cowley, superintendent, all of the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley Experiment Sta- 
tion, Weslaco, Texas. Copies may be 
obtained from Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, Texas A & M., College Station. 
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© Many Texas Prizes 

A LONG LIST of prizes that have been 
donated for the convention of Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association in 
Dallas in June has been sent to mem- 
bers by the entertainment committee. 
Committeemen are W. A. Logan, chair- 
man; C. R. Bergstrom, D. D. Day, J. P. 
Falconer, George Hopkins, F. G. Nichol, 
R. C. Pope, Carr Robinson and Louis 
Tobian. 


© Don’t Fret Yet 


DON’T WORRY about polar icecaps 
melting and flooding Los Angeles, New 
Orleans and other coastal cities, as has 
often been predicted. It won’t happen 
for at least 10,000 years, California In- 
stitute of Technology assures nervous 
citizens. After that, the melting may 
cause a 250-foot rise in ocean levels and 
flood coastal towns. 


© Blabbermouths Happy 


BLABBERMOUTHS probably are hap- 
pier than the strong, silent types, Dr. 
Ira M. Altshuler, psychiatrist, believes. 
His theory is that the male, by keeping 
his trap shut too much, is not as well 
adjusted as the little woman who chat- 
ters herself happy. He didn’t offer any 
advice to males as to how to get a 
chance to open their traps. 


© 2.6 Billion, More or Less 


POPULATION of the world in 1954 was 
2.6 billion—give or take 133 million— 
the United Nations estimates. The fig- 
ure is just a guess because many coun- 
tries don’t report very accurately. 


© Energy From Water? 


BREAKING WATER into its compo- 
nents, hydrogen and oxygen, by using 
solar energy may be one way of getting 
electric power from the sun, Charles 
A. Scarlott, Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, believes. A successful process 
would permit the storing of the oxygen 
and hydrogen in separate tanks, for re- 
combining at any time to produce elec- 
tric power. 


© Scales Don’t Count 


GOOD NEWS for those whose waist- 
lines are bulging comes from Dr. Stan- 
ley M. Garn, Antioch College. “It’s not 
the amount of weight that you carry 
around, as measured by the bathroom 
seales, but the percentage that is sub- 
cutaneous fat,” he says. The man that 
can prove that the tire around his waist 
is muscular and not fatty tissue has 
nothing to worry about. 


© Heavy Eaters 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN eats 
1,562 pounds of food each year, nutri- 
tionists report. To supply this appetite, 
each farmer has to produce about 18 tons 
of raw foodstuffs, in addition to grow- 
ing the cotton and other products that 
consumers need. Farm workers now 
number only about one out of every 23 
persons in the U.S., however, as mech- 
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anization and increased efficiency of 
production have enabled fewer persons 
to supply the greater needs of a grow- 
population. 


© Rare Diamond Useful 

A RARE DIAMOND, Type IIb, is being 
used in research by an Oklahoma 
A. & M. physicist, Dr. William J. Leivo. 
Only a few such stones are known to 
exist, and the added value of it results 
from the fact that it conducts electric- 


ity, whereas other diamonds are among 
the best of insulators. 


© Sold — African! 


THE CHANT of the auctioneer is even 
more familiar in Africa than in Ameri- 
ca, and North Carolina no longer can 
boast of having the world’s largest to- 
bacco market, says “The Farm Journal.” 
As foreign countries increase their pro- 
duction of tobacco, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Africa, has reached the top among 
world tobacco markets. 


Mill Presents Award 


Western Cottonoil Co., Lubbock, pre- 
sented a $50 award to Joan Lancaster, 
first prize winner in a Lubbock essay 
contest during Soil Stewardship Week. 





Rugged, Shot-llast Tests Judicate... 
RUBBER-LINED GIN ELBOWS 
OUTLAST GALVANIZED ‘Ls 





In a specially-designed cabinet, 20-gauge, 
8'' elbows are shot-blasted under condi- 
tions far more severe than actual operat- 
ing wear. Size G-25 crushed steel grit is 
blown into elbows at a velocity of 1660 
feet per second greater than the 
muzzle velocity of the most powerful 
rifle! 






















After only 12 minutes blasting time, holes 
appeared in unlined elbow "A". Elbow 
"B'' lined with '/,"' rubber, was exposed 
for 17!/, minutes without visible: signs of 
wear. Calibration indicated only 1/32" 
average abrasion. 









definitely if the lining is replaced as 
it wears out. 

It will pay you to check into A & C 
rubber linings right away. For com- 
plete information, see your nearest 
dealer or write to: 





Up to 9 times longer service life... 
and rubber is the answer! Hundreds 
of gin operators throughout the 
Southwest have already saved time 
and money with Abrasion & Cor- 
rosion rubber-lined elbows. Now, the 
results of recent shot-blast tests give 
undeniable proof that you, too, can 
cut downtime to a minimum by in- 
stalling A & C rubber-lined “L's”. 













Worn-out fan scrolls, too. even if 
full of holes, can actually be made 
better than new with A & C rubber 
lining! They will outlast new scrolls 
by many times and can be used in- 








P.O. BOX 3568 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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To Help Entire Industry 





Change Cotton Price 
Thinking, Says Cox 


@ ECONOMIST reviews defects 
in the present methods and sug- 
gests ways to improve system. 


We must change our point of view 
and objective in pricing cotton. 

American cotton does not have any 
foreign market. 

Cotton producers are underpaid in 
terms of what they are giving up for 
the little subsidy that they are getting. 

These are some of the points empha- 
sized by Dr. A. B. Cox, cotton economist 
at the University of Texas, in his dis- 
cussion at the ninth annual Cotton Mer- 
chandising Clinic held at the school this 
spring. Highlights from his remarks 
follow. 

“The economics of pricing cotton,” 
Doctor Cox commented, “mean securing 
prices which represent cotton’s maxi- 
mum use value in a free, competitive 
market. 

“Cotton is an industrial raw material. 
It derives its value from the uses man 
has been able to devise for it. Economic 
cotton pricing must be based on what 
the manufacturers can pay for it to 
make goods at prices human being are 
willing to buy, not only in preference 
to other textiles, but also in competi- 
tion with other products. 

“U.S. grown cotton has two markets. 
One is the domestic market and the 


other is the foreign market. How is 
U.S. cotton faring in these markets? 
In the domestic market, cotton is losing 
heavily in relation to man-made fibers 
as shown by the following figures: 

“In 1930-34, five-year average, cot- 
ton’s percentage of all the finer fibers 
used in the U.S. was 83.7 percent, man- 
made fibers was 5.2 percent. At that 
time man-made fiber prices averaged 
approximately 47 cents a pounds and 
the equivalent for 1-1/16 inch cotton 
was 13.3 cents a pound. In the next five 
years, 1935-39, cotton’s proportion of 
the fiber market was 80.4 percent and 
man-made fibers had grown to 8.2 
percent. The price of man-made fibers 
was 28.5 cents a pound, cotton was 15 
cents. 

“In the five years, 1940-44, cotton’s 
proprotion of the market had declined 
to 79.9 percent and man-made fibers 
had increased to 9.8 percent. The price 
of man-made fibers had declined to 26 
cents a pound and the equivalent 1-1/16 
inch cotton was 25 cents. For 1945-49, 
cotton’s proportion of the market had 
declined to 72.5 percent and man-made 
fibers had gone up to 15.6 percent. The 
price of man-made fibers was 33.7 cents 
and cotton was 45 cents. In 1950-54, 
cotton’s proportion of the market had 
declined to 69.3 percent and man-made 
fibers had gone up to 19.1 percent. The 
price of man-made fibers comparable 
to 1-1/16 inch cotton was 34 cents and 
cotton was 40 cents a pound. There are 
other figures, but those are sufficient 
to tell us that our pricing policy is los- 
ing our market domestically. 


e No Market Abroad—“‘What about the 
foreign market; We do not have any. 
We are claiming we have a foreign 


market; but we have this year, accord- 
ing to the figures I have, appropriated 
money to subsidize exports that will ex- 
ceed the number of bales we are going 
to export. We had just as well face 
these facts. And the key to the situa- 
tion is the price and the pricing policy. 

“The results of a desperate attempt 
and a dismal failure to hold foreign 
markets for U.S. cotton and at the same 
time maintain an artificially high price 
at the farm level in the U.S. are amply 
described in the declining exports of our 
cotton. Up to now the heart of U.S. 
policy has been to try to force the cotton 
market to pay for cotton growers’ re- 
lief by means of a parity or high loan 
price to cotton growers. This _ policy 
has failed. It is serving as a strong 
incentive to farmers to expand unneeded 
cotton production in the on the 
one hand; and on the other, it is furn- 
ishing an equally strong incentive to in- 
creased production of man-made fibers 
in the U.S. and the rest of the world, 
and foreign cotton production,” Doctor 
Cox continued. 

“The net result of the U.S. pricing 
policy may be summarized as follows: 
the high guaranteed price has been a 
major factor in greatly increasing the 
will and the capacity of the U.S. to pro- 
duce unwanted cotton at present prices. 
It has caused the accumulation of an 
unmanageable surplus of cotton in the 
loan out of reach of the free market 
and will have to be liquidated at dis- 
tress prices. It has caused much cotton 
to be produced quantitatively for the 
loan rather than for a demand market. 
It has offered a guaranteed high price 
incentive to foreign cotton producers 
to take what they want of our foreign 
market. It has offered a tremendous in- 





The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 
Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 
® No Slip Joint to Bind ® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 
Ball Bearings 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 


® Travels Full Length with Light 
® Made to Order for Your Gin Pressure of Finger or Hand 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P. O. Box 673 HEARNE, TEXAS Phone 504 


Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin 
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Automatic Ginning! 


Here’s what Harold Sharp (at left in plaid shirt), 
manager of Farmers Cooperative Association Gin 
of New Home, Texas, has to say about the W. M. 
Smith Electric Company installation at his plant: 
“At the present time we have been operating the 
plant for approximately four months and have not 
been stopped a single time due to motor failure. 
Taking into consideration that we will have no re- 
pair bill and had no downtime due to motor trouble, 
we have operated cheaper per bale than we did the 
previous year on a butane engine.” 


iy THE upper picture is shown the latest type of remote control panelboard for a modern cotton gin. 
Each gin stand and auxiliary equipment is individually driven and all controls are centrally located in 
the remote panel. Through a system of interlocks and red indicator lights the operator can be sure that 
the gin machinery is started in the required sequence, and by one glance at the panel he can tell what 
equipment is operating. If, for example, a motor in the overhead fails, the red light would go off on the 
control panel, indicating trouble with that particular piece of equipment. Overload conditions can even be 
indicated by a flashing light on the control which operates that particular motor or machine. 


Proof of the success of this method is the statement of Mr. Sharp (above) that he has had “no down- 
time due to motor failure” ... this at a price competitive with butane engines and none of the headaches 
of having to locate mechanics or incur costly repair bills. For additional information call or write 


W. M. Smith Electric Company 


Dallas Fort Worth Lubbock Harlingen Sulphur, La. 
3200 Grand Ave. 203 South Main 514 Ave. M 502 E. Buchanan Highway 90 
HAmilton 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 POrter 5-6348 GArfield 3-6587 JAckson 7-7135 
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centive for producers of man-made fi- 
bers to increase production both in the 
U.S. and abroad. It is seriously under- 
mining and weakening the cotton mer- 
chandising system. The cost to the U.S. 
and more particularly the cotton grow- 
ers and cotton manufacturers, is unbe- 
lievably high. 

“T am not referring to the few hun- 
dred million dollars paid cotton grow- 
ers in above-market price loans. The 
real and lasting loss is being sustained 
by cotton growers and manufacturers in 
the form of reduced production; and 
what is still more important, the loss 
of markets to man-made fibers and to 
foreign cotton production. 

“It is the market these farmers are 
losing—being paid to let go. They are 
greatly underpaid when you think in 
terms of what they are giving up for 
the little subsidy they are getting. 
Some of these days they are going to 
wake up to it,” the economist said. 


e What Can Be Done? — Doctor Cox 
said that the present unsound economic 
situation very urgently raises the ques- 
tion as to what should be done to put 
the cotton industry on a sound economic 
basis. He added that he was not dis- 
cussing farm relief, but trying to set 
forth a sound policy for the whole cot- 
ton industry. 

“Cotton prices,” the economic author- 
ity added, “are made in the market in 
two parts. They are the price level and 
the basis. The basis is composed of a 
number of different items, but I shall 
discuss only one of them—dquality dif- 
ferences. 

“The price level of cotton as we know 
it now is an artificial level based on 
U.S. government control of prices in 
the form of above-market price loans to 
cotton growers. The attempt to make 
the parity price the commercial price 
by controlling acreage has failed. This 
phase of price making has about run 
its course. The rest of the world has 
practically made up the deficit created 
by the U.S. in its effort to make the 
market pay the cost of relief to cotton 
zrowers by increasing foreign produc- 
tion of cotton and by the expansion of 
the use of man-made fibers. 

“Cotton cannot hold even its present 
share of the domestic market without 
meeting competition, especially from 
man-made fibers on both a price and 
quality basis. Where the price level of 
cotton should be to hold its market can- 
not be answered categorically, but rath- 
er it must be found by the wisest sort 
of price quality competition in a free 
market. What I am suggesting here is 
that our whole system of pricing cotton 
in terms of quality is archaic, unscien- 
tific and will not accomplish the pur- 
poses in view. 

“Heretofore, the two measurable 
properties of cotton—grade and staple 
—have been priced more or less as hav- 
ing a straight line relationship. If one 
starts with the top grade, there is a 
corresponding descending scale of prices 
as the grade goes down. Pricing staple 
length from the long staple to the short 
staple follows the same pricing proced- 
ure. While this system of straight line 
pricing has its inadequacies even for 
grade and staple, it will not work sat- 
isfactorily under the new demands re- 
quired for quality control to reduce 
processing costs and improve the end 
use products at the lowest price of cot- 
ton capable of serving the purposes. 

“For example, the trade is inclined to 
price fineness in a straight line by be- 
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Insects Better Bandits 


Than Brinks Looters 


g@ THE “BRINKS ROBBERS” 
were pikers in comparison with 
Texas cotton insect “bandits”, 
says Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association in looking back over 
cotton losses due to insects. 

During the five-year period 
(1949-53) the National Cotton 
Council estimates that a total 
of 2,816,350 bales and 1,175,200 
tons of cottonseed valued at 
$561,389,400 were lost to insects 
in Texas. 

Dr. J. C. Gaines, Texas A. & 
M., has stated that farmers in 
the state have benefited $6 from 
each $1 spent for insecticides 
during recent years. 

The value of controlling cot- 
ton insects with chemical insect- 
icides has been clearly demon- 
strated throughout 17 years of 
experiments at Waco, USDA re- 
ports. In tests at Waco since 
1939, treated cotton fields pro- 
duced almost 43 percent more 
seed cotton than untreated 
fields. Seventeen consecutive 
vears of comparing insecticide- 
treated with untreated plantings 
on a total of nearly 6,000 acres 
resulted in yield averages of 
1,030 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre for treated fields and 722 
pounds for untreated fields. 











ginning with a low price for the low 
Micronaire cotton and increasing with 
the increase in the Micronaire measure- 
ments. Such a practice will not work, 
for generally we know that the highest 
priced cotton in the world is the finest 
in terms of Micronaire meausrements, 
and that for certain uses a very high 
Micronaire measurement is entirely un- 
satisfactory. Moreover, we know that 
fineness may be either a varietal char- 
acteristic or the result of environ- 
mental conditions and the two cottons 
are not the same. 


e Must Change Viewpoint — The next 
point I wish to make in suggesting to 
you a constructive program for price 
making so as to put the U.S. cotton in- 
dustry on a sound economic base is to 
change our point of view and motivat- 
ing force in relation to cotton prices. 
The first objective of a constructive pol- 
icy for cotton is to adopt a cotton pric- 
ing policy, the primary purpose of 
which is to regain and hold markets for 
U.S. grown cotton both at home and 
abroad. 

“Scientific advancements and econom- 
ic developments decree that if we are 
to accomplish the above objective we 
must take the cue for formulating a 
cotton pircing policy on the demand 
side of the market rather than from the 
supply side. 

“Basically, cotton is worth no more 
than it can be sold for into consump- 
tion. The motivating force to solve cot- 
ton’s problems centers in cotton manu- 
facturers who interpret and represent 
demand for raw cotton through the de- 
mand for cotton goods. The above state- 
ments bring us face to face with the 
crux of the problem confronting cotton. 
That is the adoption of a sound cotton 
pricing policy. 
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“There are three interrelated forces 
involved in correctly pricing cotton for 
the objective listed above. They are: 
first, a competitive price, second, quali- 
ty control, and third, an effective price 
quality merchandising system. 


“A competitive price means one that 
will move cotton into consumption and 
export at the highest price in relation 
to supply and demand. Quality control, 
as used here, means classing cotton by 
all its fiber properties to get the maxi- 
mum utility out of it, along with the 
lowest processing costs. Effective price 
quality merchandising means knowing 
cotton in terms of best quality combi- 
nations at lowest prices to meet the de- 
mands of mills for end products coupled 
with wise, aggressive cotton merchan- 
dising. 

“Cotton has a wide range of both 
physical and chemical properties. Each 
property, such as staple length, has a 
wide range in itself, and finally, the 
number of possible combinations of all 
of these is almost numberless. It is 
also well known that the textile indus- 
try has a best use for a wide range for 
different qualities of cotton to effective- 
ly satisfy special uses at available prices. 
We cannot leave this matter of price 
out of this thing: if we do we are lost. 


e Need Package Deal — “The inevita- 
ble conclusion is that the classing sys- 
tem must be based on what we might 
call a package deal, or a combination of 
fiber properties to meet specific end 
uses at a specific price. 

“The manufacturing value of cotton 
is determined primarily by three forces 
and conditions. They are the genetic or 
inheritable properties of cotton, growth 
conditions, and subsequent processing 
and handling such a ginning, classing 
and pricing cotton for mill use. Class- 
ing and pricing cotton for mill use must 
comprehend all of these.” 


e Suggestions Outlined — After review- 
ing some of the things that mills say 
they are seeking in cotton, the relation- 
ship of these to the present system of 
classing cotton, Doctor Cox suggested 
the following changes in the procedure 
in describing cotton and measuring its 
properties: 

“1. For merchandising cotton on a 
world basis, it is important that the 
first step in classing and pricing cotton 
be in naming the market type, such as 
American, Egyptian or Peruvian. They 
have distinctive qualities and qualities 
that have not all been measured. 

“2. The second step in classing and 
pricing cotton is by varieites of market 
types. The importance of that has been 
especially demonstrated in Egypt, where 
even their standards are built around 
variety. We have not taken that into ac- 
count as much as we should in this 
country. I believe we are working to- 
ward that. I hope to see the dav when 
we will have these varieties distinct, 
with distinctive qualities that will carry 
through and we will begin to sell the 
cotton in terms of a variety. 

“3. Cotton classing by standard va- 
rieties is especially important. If the va- 
riety is known and well standardized, 
it enables one to know probable fiber 
properties of cotton to a large extent 
from soil and prevailing climatic con- 
ditions. Laboratory measurements of 
fineness or strength are given greatly 
added value where one knows the va- 
riety and its normal fiber properties 
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and performance under varying soil and 
climatic conditions. 

“4, The major payoff in cotton class- 
ing and pricing comes after market 
types, the variety, and all the measure- 
able fiber properties are known. It lies 
in having the knowledge of what each 
fiber property contributes in various 
combinations of fibers to secure a spe- 
cified result in the product and in hav- 
ing mathematical skill enough to make 
combinations of fiber properties to sat- 
isfy specific, predictable end results de- 
manded by the mills.” 

Doctor Cox suggested, finally, that 
effective pricing calls for more infor- 
mation as to supply and demand. Cot- 
ton merchants need to expand their 
present service of reporting sales to 
mills to include at least fiber strength 
and fiber fineness. They will give an 
excellent picture of demand. 

“Data on supply are more compli- 
cated and put more responsibility on 
the cotton merchant. However, enough 
research has been done to give the cot- 
ton merchant, or anybody else, a very 
good, broad picture of qualities being 
produced even before the cotton is 
planted. I mean enough for those early 
forward sales. USDA and experiment 
stations put out data on the propor- 
tions of varieties grown in different 
states. If you know the normal quali- 
ties of those varieties, merchants have 
enough data to go ahead and make for- 
ward commitments on the quantities de- 
manded, say, beginning in January, out 
of the new crop. 

“As more sales are being made, you 
have to put up more or less “watch 
out” signals that you do not oversell 


certain qualities. But, as you go along 
you get more information. You get this 
information on environmental and 
growth conditions that enable you to 
know the effects of different environ- 
ments in a different area on a partic- 
ular variety. These data are pretty 
good. 

“Then, of course, if they get their 
purchases Ly fiber properties and make 
their spot measurements or total mea- 
surements, as they go along they get 
more and more of an idea of just what 
it is and how to price these qualities. 
I do not see any other way to do a 
good job on that, with all of these 
qualities and quality combinations, with- 
out having these data on demand and 
supply.” 

He concluded by saying that, in his 
opinion, cotton is going to have to be 
priced according to specific end prod- 
ucts, and that this will give the cotton 
merchant a wonderful opportunity. 

Such accurate pricing, to meet spe- 
cific demands, will help the farmer, too, 
because, “if he does not have a market, 
he does not have a thing in cotton— 
selling it is the only way to use it.” 


Ranges at 34-Year Low 


Range and pasture conditions in 
Texas on May 1 were the worst in 34 
years, USDA reported. Conditions de- 
clined three percentage points in April, 
but improved considerably after May 1 
as a result of rains in the eastern two- 
thirds of the state. Despite heavy sup- 
plemental feeding, cattle and sheep con- 
ditions declined in western parts of the 
state last month. 





Castor Bean Variety Test 
Report Published 


“Castor Bean Variety Trials in 
Texas, 1955,” progress Report 1864, by 
D. D. Poole, plant pathologist, Texas 
Experiment Station and USDA, has re- 
cently been published. The report con- 
cerns the results of tests on four cas- 
tor bean varieties under both irrigated 
and dryland conditions and may be ob- 
tained free from Texas Experiment 
Station, College Station. 


Blackland Cotton Tests 
Results Published 


The Texas Experiment Station has 
issued Progress Report 1863, “Advan- 
tages of Early Cotton Planting and In- 
sect Control” by Ralph H. Rogers, ag- 
ricultural economist, USDA, and C. A. 
Bonnen, professor, agricultural econom- 
ics and sociology, Texas Experiment 
Station. The report concerns Texas 
Blackland farms and may be obtained 
from the Experiment Station, Texas 
A. & M., College Station. 


Magazine Has Special 


Issue on Cotton 

Cotton is featured in the May issue 
of “New Mexico Farm and Ranch,” 
which has a picture of the 1956 Maid 
of Cotton on the cover, features on cot- 
ton research in New Mexico and other 
subjects, and a number of advertise- 
ments by ginners, cotton merchants and 
other cotton firms in the state. 
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MARVIN SLACK, Andarko, Okla., Cotton Oil Mill manager, spends much time 
helping cotton growers with insect control and other programs. 


At Anadarko, Okla. 





Marvin Slack Has Been Leader 
In Helping Increase Yields 


@ MILL MANAGER'S encouragement of sound practices in cotton 
production has been profitable for individual producers, and for 


the entire community, records show. 


OME Oklahoma cotton farmers have 

learned the trick of trading quarters 
for dollars. 

In fact, there is no trick to it. They 
do it simply by investing some of their 
money in a cotton production program 
that includes irrigation, the use of the 
proper amounts of the right kinds of 
fertilizers and a systematic insect con- 
trol program. It is not uncommon for 
them to get back $4 for each $1 invested 
in this kind of a program. 

A Caddo County cotton grower, Park- 
er Woodall of near Verden, reports that 
an investment of $48.63 per acre for 
irrigation and cotton insect control pro- 
gram costs increased gross returns from 
cotton last year from $73.76 per acre to 
$316 per acre. 

From 44.6 acres of dryland farming 
cotton on which no insect control mea- 
sures were used the gross yield per 
acre was $73.76. A field of 97 acres of 
similar type soil farmed in the same 
manner but irrigated and _ protected 
from cotton insects produced a gross 
return of $316.42 per acre. 

Such increase in yields was not un- 
common in Oklahoma’s cotton produc- 
ing areas during the past few years. 
Oklahoma cotton farmers are following 
improved production practices recom- 
mended by experiment stations and other 
sources and are seeing their yields per 
acre soar as a result. 

Dr. L. E. Hawkins, director of Okla- 
homa A.&M. experiment stations, of- 
ten states that research findings and 
improve practices are of very little 
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practical value until put into use on 
farms. One part of the story of Okla- 
homa’s increased cotton yields is in the 
fine manner in which individuals inter- 
ested in cotton production in the state 
work with county agents and others in 
helping get this information to the cot- 
ton grower. 


e Slack Is Leader — When cotton men 
of the central part of the state start 
talking about cotton production and 
cotton insect control they soon get 
around to the name of Marvin Slack of 
Anadarko. Many of them will tell you 
that Slack has done more toward in- 
creasing yields of cotton farmers than 
any other person of the area. 

Slack, who is manager of the Ana- 
darko Cotton Oil Mill, has worked with 
county agents and others for 11 years 
in helping cotton farmers in their fight 
against cotton insects. In more recent 
years he has broadened the field to in- 
clude assistance in irrigation and fer- 
tilizer problems. 

Caddo County Agent Harold Liles de- 
scribes Slack’s activities in this man- 
ner: Beginning around the last week 
in May he starts checking cotton fields 
for infestation of hibernating boll wee- 
vils and for early thrip and cotton flea- 
hoppers. Working with county agents, 
vocational agriculture instructors, gin 
managers and others, he advises farm- 
ers of insect infestations in their areas 
and urges each farmer to make individ- 
ual checks of his fields. 


Slack follows this program from May 
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up into September. He has_ reported 
cotton insect infestation information to 
Oklahoma A.& M. Extension entomolo- 
gists in their state wide survey work 
for the past 11 years. 

He believes that the thrip and the 
cotton fleahopper can be counted on 
to be a threat to the Oklahoma cotton 
farmer every year; and with the in- 
creased activity of the cotton boll wee- 
vil and bollworm, Slack urges the 
cotton farmers to be ready for the in- 
sects as soon as they make their ap- 
pearance for the most effective re- 
sults. 

Slack is of the opinion that any 
farmer of the county who starts early 
on an insect control program can pro- 
duce upward toward a bale of cotton 
per acre almost any years, even under 
dryland farming operations. 


Directors Are Elected by 


Feed Manufacturers 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation announces the election of the 
following new directors for a_three- 
year term starting May 23: P. W. 
Chichester, Dietrich & Gambrill, Inc., 
Frederick, Md.; Fred K. Darragh, Jr., 
Darragh Co., Little Rock; E. F. Dickey, 
Honeggers’ & Co. Fairbury, Ei. P. 
Frost, Eastern ‘States Farmers Ex- 
change, Buffalo, N.Y.; R. D. Jackson, 
Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla.; Her- 
man Jensen, Golden Sun Milling Co., 
Estherville, Iowa; Dean McNeal, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; I. S. 
Riggs, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
L. F. Van Stone, Uncle Johnny i 
Houston; and H. K. Webster, Jr., K. 
Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Mexican Oils Production 


Expected to Increase 


Mexico’s production and consumption 
of vegetable fats and oils is expected 
to increase about six percent in 1956, 
according to USDA. Production in 1955 
was estimated at 225,000 short tons; a 
12 percent increase over 1954. Consump- 
tion in 1955 was about the same as in 
1954. 

Cottonseed oil production rose from 
87,510 tons in 1954 to 113,925 tons in 
1955 as a result of the large 1955 cot- 
ton crop. Carryover in January 1956 
was 427,690 tons of seed and 33,000 
tons of oil, but according to trade re- 
ports this carryover is being rapidly 
depleted. The 1956 production and con- 
sumption of oil is estimated at 121,255 
tons. 

Mexico produced about 41,700 tons 
of sesame seed oil in 1955. Seed pro- 
duction at 71,650 tons declined nearly 
30 percent from 1954 and oil production 
is expected to be down about one-fourth 
in 1956. Peanut production was 88,000 
tons in 1955 with about 3,300 tons of 
oil, an increase of 50 percent from 
1954. Acreage reduction is expected to 
decrease peanut production in 1956 by 
six percent. 


Conference on Patents 


Patent and trademark problems af- 
fecting textiles, clothing and other prod- 
ucts will be discussed by the Interna- 
tional Association for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, meeting May 28- 
June 2 in Washington. 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


INDIA STAR and SOUTHERN STAR 








2 Ib. 
Jute Bagging - 


Be enable our customers to receive 


prompt shipment, we have stocks of Southern 


Coutact Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and India 


ONE OF THESE . 
savaneneetavael Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston and Gulf- 


FOR FAST 
EFFICIENT port. 


Seritce You Can Rely on the 
Quality of Both Grades! 


SELLING AGENTS ; 


~ 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER 


1222 Exchange Building 4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. 5° ) .) 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS H Vy e i 4 i 
MASON JACKSON CO. > 
AVG vu Feem.. COO Gt A 


525 Spring St. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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More Mills Use Stilbestrol 


@ GAIN-INCREASING product added to fattening feeds for beef 
cattle by cotton oil firms; research shows adequate protein needed. 


TILBESTROL, a supplement to feeds 

that increases gains of fattening 
beef cattle, is being added to cottonseed 
meal and formula feeds by an increas- 
ing number of oil mills across the 
country from Florida to California. 

Cattle feeders get improved gains and 
better feed utilization from stilbestrol, 
and it seems probable that use of the 
product will increase in the future. 

An incompiete list of cotton oil mills 
that are selling feeds containing stilbes- 
trol includes the following: 

California—Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., 
Fresno; and Kingsburg Cotton Oil Co., 
Kingsburg. 

Arizona — Casa Grande 
Mill, Casa Grande. 

New Mexico—Pecos Valley Cotton Oil 
Co., Loving. 

Texas—Western Cottonoil Co., Abi- 
lene; Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lub- 
bock; Quanah Cotton Oil Co., Quanah; 
and Sweetwater Cotton Oil Co., Sweet- 
water. 

Mississippi — 
Mill, Greenwood. 

Florida — Greenwood Products Co., 
Graceville. 


e Two Methods of Use Very small 
quantities of stilbestrol are added to the 
cottonseed meal or other feed in those 
cases where this system is used. 
Another plan which has proved prac- 


Cotton Oil 


Planters Cotton Oil 


tical in some research work is to im- 
plant the stilbestrol in the animal’s 
skin in the ear. The implanting method 
produces the same weight-gaining re- 
sult and has been approved by the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration. 
Under present conditions, it appears 
likely to prove more economical than 
the use of stilbestrol in a feed. 

Ohio Experiment Station, in a recent 
test, reported that stilbestrol can be 
implanted at a total cost of about 15 
cents per steer, whereas the cost of 
feeding a _ stilbestrol supplement was 
.008 cents daily per head. Ohio also in- 
dicated that implanting was more ac- 
curate and eliminates the possibility of 
breeding animals getting stilbestrol. 


e Reduces Feed Requirements — Iowa 
Experiment Station last summer com- 
piled the results of some nine different 
experiments in using stilbestrol for fat- 
tening cattle. The average amount of 
feed saved in these tests was 12 per- 
cent. Furthermore, the average daily 
gain of stilbestrol-fed steers was 16 per- 
cent higher than for the lots that did 
not receive this supplement. The dress- 
ing percentage of the animals and the 
grade of the beef averaged virtually 
the same. 

A calculation based on current costs 
of feeds and an average fattening ra- 
tion of about two pounds of cottonseed 


meal, 10 pounds of grain and 10 pounds 
of roughage, daily, indicates that a 
feeder can save about five cents a day 
in feed cost by using cottonseed meal 
containing stilbestrol—if his feed sav- 
ing is the 12 percent which was aver- 
aged in the nine experiments cited 
earlier. 


e Adequate Protein Essential — The 
Ohio Station found that it paid to in- 
clude adequate amounts of protein 
(furnished by soybean meal in this 
test) in the ration when stilbestrol is 
used. 

When only ground ear corn and hay 
were fed, along with stilbestrol, the 
daily gain of steers increased only .03 
of a pound, as compared with the check 
ration containing no stilbestrol or pro- 
tein concentrate. 

When adequate amounts of a protein 
concentrate were included in the ration, 
however, without including any stil- 
bestrol, the daily gain was .35 of a 
pound higher than for the check ra- 
tion. 

When both stilbestrol and adequate 
amounts of protein were in the ration, 
the daily gain was increased .84 of a 
pound. 

Much information on stilbestrol has 
been sent to members of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association and ad- 
ditional assistance is available to any 
mill on request from the Educational 
Service, 618 Wilson Building, Dallas. 


@c. J. MURPHEY, manager, 
North Texas Gin, Seagoville, has been 
named chairman of the Seagoville Zon- 
ing and Planning Commission. 





Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGG 
and they'll KEEP COMING BACK! 
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Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


What is your power problem? 


Why experiment with unfamiliar power problems—when 
you can take full advantage of the experience and know-how 
of the Nation's Largest Distributor of Diesel Engines? 
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lem to Stewart & Stevenson engineers. The line of engines 
offered by Stewart & Stevenson cover all types of fuels such 
as butane, natural gas or diesel fuel and Stewart & Stevenson's 
experience in burning inferior types of fuels such as heavy 
crudes has been extensive. 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, 


Main Office Houston 11, Texas. 
4516 Harrisburg Bivd., 
Phone CApitol 5-5341. 
Branches: Co 
Lubbock, San juan, Odessa. 
San Antonio, Longview, 
Brownsville, Tyler, Peces. 


us Christi, Dallas, 
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A Question for Farmers: 





is Population the Answer 
To Surplus Problems? 


@ DON’T COUNT ON IT, warns R. L. 
College agricultural economist, 


HE BIRTH RATE often is hailed 

as an answer to the surplus prob- 
lems of agriculture and of industry, but 
farmers and_ businessmen — shouldn’t 
count too much on it. That’s especially 
true of the surpluses of farm products, 
says R. L. Skrabanek, Texas A. & M. 
College, in a recent article in Texas 
Agricultural Progress. 

Business and industry, the Texas 
A. & M. agricultural economist says, 
become more enthusiastic with each up- 
ward revision of population estimates. 

By today’s standards, industry must 
increase output by one-third to support 
57 million more people in 1975. For ex- 
ample, industry will sell 143 million 
more pairs of shoes each year, more 
than a million additional cars and over 
three-quarters of a million more stoves 
and refrigerators. People will live in 15 
million more households. 


e Some Benefit A few 
will show how our big population 
crease will help agriculture. 

If each person’s per capita consump- 
tion of farm products remains at the 
the American 


illustrations 
in- 


same level as in 1954, 

public will consume nearly 4 billion 
more pounds of beef and veal in 1975 
than we are now using. It will con- 
sume 18 billion more eggs; 30 billion 
more pounds of milk; 1,300 million 
more pounds of poultry; and 2,600 


million more pounds of pork. 

These figures appear so large that 
some are speculating on the possibility 
of our population outgrowing agricul- 
tural production to turn our surpluses 
into shortages, Skrabanek points out. 

But compare the rates at which agri- 
cultural production and population have 
increased, 

The total population in our country 
has increased at a considerably slower 
rate than agricultural production. Since 
1930, farm production has increased by 
40 percent while population increased 
by only 29 percent. 

Although the rate varies from year 
to year, agricultural production has 
climbed rapidly — especially since 1938. 
During World War II agricultural 
production increased three percent annu- 
ally. Since World War II the _ total 
farm production has increased by an 
annual rate of 1.4 percent. Despite se- 
vere drouth and acreage allotment, the 
1954 agricultural output equalled the 
record 1953 crop which topped the 
1947-49 level by eight percent. Look for 
another increase of three percent in 
1955 production figures. 

Estimates and projections for 1975 
indicate the total agricultural output 
will continue to increase faster than 
population. Technological and _ other 
changes should result in a 50 percent 
increase in agricultural production over 
the 1955 figure, according to production 
capacity studies of USDA. At the 
same time those who study population 
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Skrabanek, Texas A. & M. 
in this article. 


trends expect our nation’s population to 
increase by only 40 percent. 

How soon will our population growth 
catch up with agricultural production? 
If it ever catches up, present estimates 
project it well past 1975. 


Council Publishes Study of 


California Apparel 


The National Cotton Council has just 
published a study by Bruno M. Trevino 
on the use of cotton in the California 
apparel industry. This industry has 
grown from a jobbers’ market to fourth 
place in the U.S. apparel market. It 
includes more than 1,700 concerns with 
annual sales exceeding $600 million. 

The report covers findings of six 
phases of study: the California apparel 
industry, cotton’s position in the indus- 
try, quality considerations, sales pro- 
motion, price and miscellaneous. Copies 
may be obtained from the Council, P.O. 
Box 9905, Memphis. 


New Feed Mill Planned 


A Paraguayan organization reports to 
U.S. Department of Commerce plans to 
build a feed mill processing wheat bran 
and oilseed cake and meal. Asociacion 
de Productores de Alimentos Balance- 
ados, Estrella 171, 17, Ascuncion, is the 
group, and the plant will have a capac- 
ity of 200 to 300 tons daily. 


@ VINCE COURT is now man- 
ager of Varisco Gin, Bryan, Texas. 


© Farming Stabilized 


. J 

By Irrigation 
IRRIGATION is a stabilizing influence 
on a farming community, authorities 
told a conference on irrigation held this 
spring in Missouri. 

The irrigation farmer, as described 
by Dr. G. G. Williams, manager of irri- 
gation research and development for 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., is “an 
excellent farm manager who controls 
all the plant growtk factors and irri- 
gates his field when the soil moisture 
content indicates the need for it.” 

Doctor Williams asserts, “There is a 
big difference between this technique 
and that of the supplemental irrigator. 
The latter has a tendency tw listen to 
the weather report and to stop irrigat- 
ing when a cloud appears on the hori- 
zon. The supplemental irrigator waits 
until his crop is injured before start- 
ing the irrigation pump.” The success- 
ful “irrigation farmer” keeps produc- 
tion factors at an optimum. Proper 
drainage, adequate amounts of fertiliz- 
er, proper plant populations, disease and 
insect control, and other good manage- 
ment practices, they said, become musts. 

“Without irrigation to help him con- 
trol soil moisture, the farmer is reluc- 
tant to plant enough seed and to fertil- 
ize for maximum production, since in 
many years—which ones he can not 
predict—the rains will not come when 
the crops need moisture. With an irri- 
gated agriculture, it is possible to fer- 
tilize, plant and plan with confidence,” 
Doctor Williams said. 

The first effect of irrigation, he 
pointed out, is to increase yields and 
thus to increase the farmer’s income. 
The effect on profit can be considerable, 
since unit costs are lowered. 

For the community, irrigation helps 
to stabilize farm income by removing 
the wide fluctuations in crop yield from 
year to year. 

Doctor Williams cited the San Joaquin 
and Sacremento Valleys of California 
as areas whose economies have been 
changed by irrigation. 

Whole areas in the East will benefit 
similarly where irrigation becomes com- 
monplace, he predicted. 


1955 Cotton and Seed Values 


Cotton lint in the U.S. from the 1955 cotton crop is valued by USDA at $2,382,000,000 while cotton- 


seed is valued at $269,000,000. 
and $344,000,000 for seed in 1954. 


These figures compare with $2,301,000,000 value for the 1954 lint crop 
Prices for the season averaged 30.3 cents per pound for lint in 


1955 and 32.39 cents in 1954; for seed, $44.60 in 1955 and $60.30 for the 1954 crop of seed. The follow- 


ing table gives details by states: 


Season average price 
received by farmers’ 


Per Pound 








Value of Production 


Per Ton 








of Cotton of Cottonseed Cotton Cottonseed 
State 
1954? 1955° 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
Dollars Thousand Dollars 

North Carolina 32.1 61.70 39.10 63,203 56, 320 9,564 5,709 
South Carolina 33.2 61.20 41.30 88,132 94,937 13,158 9,912 
Georgia 34.0 57.20 45.10 105,957 119,234 14,586 12,899 
Tennessee 33.6 58.70 42.00 95,065 104,649 13,090 10,500 
Alabama 34.1 57.40 44.80 126,279 178,194 17,048 18,502 
Mississippi 33.7 62.10 45.36 270,868 340,883 40,613 37,191 
Missouri 32.9 55.40 40.70 75,633 67,355 10,914 7,082 
Arkansas 32.9 60.00 43.10 226,697 273,546 33,900 29,222 
Louisiana 33.5 32.7 59.30 42.90 96,944 95,169 13,995 9,996 
Oklahoma 31.17 29.1 58.00 44.40 45,674 67,315 7,076 8,347 
Texas 32.39 30.3 62.10 45.90 638,011 611,388 102,279 77,433 
New Mexico 35.49 33.4 62.60 49.70 56,025 44,345 7,950 5.318 
Arizona 34.32 33.1 59.00 44.30 156,212 120,248 22,125 13,246 
California 33.32 33.3 59.20 46.10 247,677 200,647 36,645 22,820 
Other States 34.05 32.4 56.80 40.90 8,835 8,118 1,232 846 
United States 33.61 32.4 60. 30 44.60 2,301,212 2,382,348 344,175 269,023 
11954 Preliminary. * Allowance made for ‘unredeemed loans at the end of the season. * ‘Average 


price to May 1, 1956, 
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including an allowance for unredeemed loans. 
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To Be Superintendents Hosts 





Many Firms Join 
Supplier Group 


@ ORGANIZATION lists mem- 
bership for 1956, plans enter- 
tainment at convention in June. 


WARD C. JOHNSON, Dallas, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Oil Mill Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ and Supply Asso- 
ciation, has released the following list 
of paid members for 1956. Kenneth 
Whitlock, Corpus Christi, is president 
of the organization this year and H. B. 
Adams, Dallas, is vice-president. 

The Association will be host at the 
annual convention of the International 
Oil Mill Superintendents Association in 
San Antonio. Plans for this meeting 
are outlined elsewhere in this issue of 
The Press. Association members for 
1956 follow: 

V. D. Anderson Co., 
Barrington Welding Works, 
Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, 
Weaver Machinery Co., Dallas; R. J. Brown Co., 
St. Louis; Butters Manufacturing Co., Atlanta; 
Carver Cotton Gin Co., Dallas; The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, Dallas; Continental Gin Co., 
Dallas; Deal’s Machine Shop, Slaton and Lub- 
bock, Texas; Carter Foster, Jr., Co., Temple, 
Texas; Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co., 
Dallas; Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., Fort 
Worth; French Oil-Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, 
Ohio; Helm Manufacturing Co., Fort Worth; 
Industrial Machinery Co., Fort Worth; Industrial 
Sheet Metal Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Keystone Lubri- 
cating Co., Philadelphia; Link-Belt Co., Dallas; 
M. B. McKee Co., Inc., Lubbock, Texas; Magni- 
Power Co., Wooster, Ohio; Mosher Steel Co., 
Dallas; Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co., Lubbock, 
Texas; The Murray Co. of Texas, Inc., Dallas; 
Muskogee Iron Works, Muskogee, Okla.; National 
Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Oil 
Mill Gazetteer, Wharton, Texas. 

Sutorbuilt Corp., Los Angeles: The Texas Co., 
Dallas; Texas Electric Service Co., Fort Worth; 
Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas; Well Machin- 
ery & Supply Co., Fort Worth; Kenneth Whitlock 
Welding Contractor, Corpus Christi, Texas; T. B. 
Wood’s Sons Co., Dallas. 

Charles R. Campbell Co., Dallas; The Falk 
Corp., Dallas; V. A. Lessor & Co. Oil Mill Ma- 
chinery, Fort Worth; Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Dallas; Phelps Manufacturing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; Hubert Phelps Machinery Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; San Antonio Machine & Supply Co., San 
Antonio; Screw Conveyor Corp., Winona, Miss. ; 
Sheppard Plate & Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Texas; Skelly 


Cleveland, Ohio.; H. C. 
Torrance, Calif. ; 
Ohio; Briggs- 


D. E. Shipp Belting Co., Waco, 
Oil Co.—Solvents Division, Kansas City, Mo.; 
W. M. Smith Electric Co., Dallas ; Southwestern 
Supply & Machine Works, Oklahoma City; 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Dallas. 

iffi Retired 
Griffin Tatum, Retire 

se J e 
Oil Mili Leader, Dies 

Griffin Tatum, Jr., Montgomery, 


Ala., retired oil milling leader, died on 
May 14. Services were held on May 16 
at Memory Chapel in Montgomery. 

A lifetime resident of Montgomery, 
he was 73 years old. He retired from 
the Southern Cotton Oil Co. last Aug. 31 
after having had more years of service 
with the firm than any other of its 
managers in Alabama. He was a past 
president of Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and chair- 
man of the board of directors. He was 
a member of the First Baptist Church. 

Survivors include his widow; son, 
Griffin Tatum, III; two daughters, Mrs. 
Walter Monroe, Jr. and Mrs. Joe F. 
Lassister, and six grandchildren, all of 
Montgomery. 


g@ JOE FLAIG, oil mill leader, 
is one of the new directors of the Dallas 
Club. 
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© Texas Ginners Set 


Meeting Dates 


DATES have been set for two of the 
district meetings that Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association will hold, Ed H. 
Bush, Dallas, executive vice-president, 
has announced. 

Districts 13 and 14 will meet at 11:30 
a.m. June 5 at Little Creek Motel, Har- 
lingen, Texas. 

Districts 11 and 12 will meet at 11:30 
on June 6 at the White Plaza Hotel in 
Corpus Christi. Both meetings will be 
luncheon meetings with an interesting 
program, Bush said. 


Austrian Imports Rise 


Austrian cotton imports for the first 
six months of this season were 54,000 
bales, 15 percent more than in the same 
1954-55 period, USDA reports. Imports 
from the U.S. were down 7,000 bales, 
whereas those from Russian rose 8,000; 
but Austria is scheduled to buy 32,000 
bales of U.S. cotton next season under 
PL480 agreements. 


223,544 Bales Sold by CCC 


Sale of 223,544 bales of cotton for 
export was made on May 8 competitive 
bids received by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. High and low prices for the 
sale, basis Middling 15/16 at average 
locations, were 29.23 and 27.50 cents 
per pound. 





National Cotton Week 
Widely Observed 


Cotton was in the air, every- 
where, last week as National Cot- 
ton Week was celebrated from 
New York to California. No one 
can tally as yet the total extent 
of the observance, but certainly 
this was one of the largest cele- 
brations in Cotton Week history. 
Celebrations ranged from local 
dress contests in small towns in 
the center of cotton fields to elab- 
orate, citywide celebrations in 
such major industry centers as 
Dallas, Memphis, Los Angeles and 
Oklahoma City. New York was 
the site for an official opening 
of the week on the floor of the 
Cotton Exchange (a ceremony ob- 
served also at other leading ex- 
changes) and of the presentation 
of the 1956 Cotton Fashion Award 
to Ben Reig, with Francis J. 
Beatty, president of the Nation- 
al Cotton Council, participating. 

Dallas downtown’ merchants 
Cecorated their show windows and 
advertised cotton in many ways in 
one of the largest celebrations, 
which featured an address by 
Hugh Comer, cotton leader of 
Sylacauga, Ala., before about 
1,000 civic, cotton and fashion 
leaders. Among the many other 
centers for Cotton Week activities 
were the Miracle Mile in Los An- 
geles, communities throughout 
California’s San Joaquin Valley, 
the Mississippi Delta, the High 
Plains of Texas, and throughout 
Arizona, Oklahoma and _ other 
states. 
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Buys Mill and Gins 


JOHN C. PEARSON, Ardmore, Okla., 
has purchased the interests of H. P. 
Cook and associates in the Guthrie Cot- 
ton Oil Co., 25 gins and certain other 
holdings. Pearson is president of the 
Comet Mills at Ardmore and is widely 
known throughout the cottonseed crush- 
ing industry. He has announced that the 
gins purchased will be operated under 
the management of Edward O’Brien of 
Guthrie, but has made no announcement 
as to plans for the oil mill. 


@ Leaders Will Study 


Cotton Problems 


TWELVE LEADERS in the New Mex- 
ico and West Texas cotton industry are 
studying cotton problems. 

Members of the committee, formed 
recently at New Mexico A. & M.., are: 
James Cole, Berino, chairman; J. F. 
Archer, Rincon; Morgan Nelson, Ros- 
well; Howard Stroup, Artesia; C. W. 
Lewis, Deming; Marvin McClish, Lov- 
ington; Billy Griffin, Deming; Mar- 
shall O. Thompson, Mesilla Park; W. 
T. Squires, El Paso, Texas; R. T. 
Hoover, Jr., El Paso; Jesse U. Rich- 
ardson, Mesilla Park; and Delmar Rob- 
erts, Berino. 

The committee, which is widely rep- 
resentative of all segments of the cotton 
industry in the area, will analyze the 
major questions facing growers and 
will make recommendations to improve 
the position of cotton. 


Copra Production Increases 


Copra production in the Philippines 
in 1956 is expected to be about five to 
10 percent larger than last season, 
which showed eight percent gain over 
the previous year. Climbing steadily in 
the postwar period, coconut oil output 
in 1955 reached 175,730 tons, of which 
92,540 tons are estimated to have been 
used in the Islands, USDA reports. 


Insect Control Circulars 


“Cotton Insect Control in Arizona,” 
Circular 179, and “Arizona Insect Con- 
trol Recommendations,” Circular 210, 
are two new publications avalable from 
Arizona Extension Service, Tucson. 
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@ Rules on Handling 


Products Given 


HANDLING of oil mill products (hulls, 
linters and motes) under federal regu- 
lations for pink bollworm control has 
been outlined by R. W. White of USDA. 
The following rules apply to _ these 
products since sterilization has been dis- 
continued in Texas and New Mexico. 
Oklahoma has never required steriliza- 
tion. 

Within Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, hulls, linters and motes will 
have unrestricted movement for use 
within the states named. 

For movement outside of Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico, these rules ap- 
ply: 

Linters: 

(1) Linters leaving this three-state 
area may move without treat- 
ment to any noncotton-produc- 
ing state or to an approved 
cellulose plant at any location 
for processing. 

Linters which will have free 
movement to any destination 
will have to either be put 
through an approved fan, com- 
pressed, or fumigated with 
methyl bromide. 

Hulls: 

(1) 


(2) 


Hulls moving from the three- 

state area may be_ shipped 

without treatment to any non- 

cotton-producing state. 

Hulls to be allowed free move- 

ment will have to be put through 

the approved fan. 

Motes: 
(1) 


(2 


— 


Motes moving to any destina- 
tion outside of the three-state 
area will have to be put through 
an approved fan or fumigated 
with methyl bromide. 

“It seems that some of the mill peo- 
ple have the impression that fans will 
have to be installed for the treating of 
the hulls, linters, and motes. Of course, 
they may install these fans if they wish 
and have unrestricted movement of the 
products. However, we want them to 


know that this is optional and not man- 
datory,” White said. 


“Very shortly we will get out a new 
quarantine map which will show that 
sterilization is not required in Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico and also 
showing that sterilizers are to be re- 
tained in Arizona, Arkansas, and Loui- 
siana.” 


Mechanical Picker Pays 


Grower of 75 Acres 

Mechanical pickers will be profitable 
for growers with as few as 75 acres 
of cotton, provided that they make 
yields of 1.5 bales per acre, in the 
opinion of Trimble R. Hedges, econo- 
mist, University of California. 

According to Hedges’ studies in 1955, 
the dividing line in number of acres 
making it profitable to own a picker 
lies somewhere between 50 and 100 
acres. The actual division line depends 
on yield. 

“A grower picking 150 acres mechan- 
ically, with a yield of 1.8 bales per 
acre, can harvest his crop at a cost of 
$27 a bale,” he said. “This total includes 
$13 for cost of picking, $3.50 for field 
loss and $10.50 allowance for reduced 
grade and lowered selling price due to 
the dead leaves and dirt the machine 
mixes with the cotton. 

“If you compare these cost figures 
with approximately $40 per bale 
for hand picking, it is not hard to see 
why over 60 percent of the California 
crop was picked mechanically in 1955.” 

Some 6,000 machines picked the cur- 
tailed cotton acreage in 1955, Hedges 
estimated, compared to 1947 when only 
75 machines were operated in the state. 


Thomas Field Day Speaker 


J. B. Thomas, president and general 
manager, Texas Electric Service Co., will 
be the guest speaker May 23 at the 
Texas Research Foundation field day and 
awards dinner at Renner. A highlight of 
the event will be the presentation of a 
medal and $5,000 to the winner of the 
Hoblitzelle Award for the Texan making 
the most notable contribution to agri- 
cultural advancement in recent years. 




















He Should Be Twins—So He Was 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. Photo 


A FARMER SHOULD BE TWINS in the springtime, and this cotton grower in 
the Texas Blacklands managed to do that very thing. After hard, crusting rains at 
the end of April, he needed to break the crust, get rid of early weeds and spray his 
cotton to stop early thrips damage. So, he rigged up his rotary weeder with spray- 
ing equipment and got the job done. 
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Control of Fleahoppers 
And Thrips Profitable 


Control of thrips and fleahoppers on 


the Texas High Plains pays cotton 
growers, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association points out. 

W. L. Owen in tests at Lubbock Ex- 
periment Substation showed that yields 
of 830 


were increased an average 
pounds of seed cotton per acre from 
three applications of insecticides in 


1954. The gross value of these gains 
averaged $102.39 per acre. 

His 1955 report showed that control 
of thrips and fleahoppers resulted in 
gains of 310 to 602 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre. The average gross value 
of the increased yields was $50.44 per 
acre. (The cost of three applications of 
a recommended insecticide runs around 


$1.50 per acre when put on with a 
ground spray machine). 
Cotton entomologists most familiar 


with the Plains insect situation say that 
thrips and fleahopper control should 
be made a regular farm job. They know 
that when the practice is followed ev- 
ery year, the farmer will be highly 
paid for his time and expense. 

Two or three applications of toxa- 
phene, dieldrin and heptachlor controll- 
ed thrips and the cotton fleahopper ef- 
fectively on the High Plains in 1955 
when initial treatments were applied 
soon after cotton had reached the fruit- 
ing stage. A good general recommenda- 
tion is to put on an application of in- 
secticide during each of the last three 
weeks in June. 


More Wind Erosion; List 


New Drouth Counties 


Wind erosion during April added 
749,939 acres of new damage in 68 West 
Texas counties, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice reports indicated. The total of 
2,670,260 acres of land damaged during 
the wind erosion season through April 
included 2,325,000 acres of crop land. 
An additional three million acres were 
in a condition to erode because of lack 
of vegetative cover, but the extent of 
future damage will depend on weather. 

USDA on May 14 added three New 
Mexico and four Texas counties to the 
drouth disaster area designation, and 
reinstated 74 Texas counties because of 
continuing drouth conditions. At mid- 
May, 225 counties in 11 states were in 
the designated disaster area: Californ- 
ia 8, Colorado 7, Connecticut 8, Kansas 
5, New Mexico 12, Oklahoma 4, Oregon 
16, Texas 125, Utah 8, Washington 24, 
and Wyoming 8. 


Specialists Hold Meetings 


Extension specialists in various phases 
of the cotton industry, including produc- 
tion, insect control and ginning, have 
been busy holding meetings in all Texas 
Extension districts in which cotton is 
grown. They also are planning a series 
of cotton picker operator schools to be 
held during June in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 


@ JOHN DANIEL GILPAT- 
RICK, Modesto, Calif., has been appoint- 
ed to the New Mexico A. & M. botany 
and entomology department research 
staff. He will work chiefly on cotton 
disease control studies. 













In Cotton Production 





Future Farmers Efficient 


@ RECORDS of winners in seven states demonstrate value of using 
modern practices to increase yields and reduce costs. 


UTURE FARMERS in seven states 

who won the 1955 Efficient Cotton 
Production Program contest made 
yields ranging from 830 to 1,506 pounds 
of lint per acre, and kept down their 
production costs, according to the Cot- 
ton Education Committee of the South- 
ern Regional Conference on Agricul- 
tural Education. 

Efficiency, rather than yield alone, 
is the basis for selecting the FFA win- 
ners. 

“Each boy was rated on how well he 
applied the lessons and training gained 
from his vocational agriculture classes,” 
according to O. V. Clark, subject-matter 
specialist for the agricultural educa- 
tion department at Mississippi State 
College. “We don’t encourage boys to 
shoot for the highest possible yield, but 
rather for the yield that will bring the 
highest profit under a given set of 
growing conditions.” 

Clark, wno 1s chairman of the Cotton 
Education Committee of the Southern 
Regional Conference of Agricultural 
Education, said that each state winner 
will receive an all-expense trip to the 
National FFA Convention in Kansas 
City, the awards to be made by the 
American Potash Institute. The Effi- 


How Statifier 
Cuts Costs... 


Reosts Sle Production 





Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 






“Magic Wand” Moisture Control 
The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods (Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. When the batt of cotton 
depresses the “wands” the mist starts. The Moyst wet- 
ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration . . . costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide. 


Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 


CABLE - KEMGAS 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 
2518 ERSKINE STREET 


POrter 2-2894 P. O. Box 5007 





Experienced Ginne rs Know eee 
... the advantages of moisture in bal- 
ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler. 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
from broken ties are practically elim- 
inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 
samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple. 














Lubbock, Texas 


cient Cotton Production Program was 
developed by the Cotton Education 
Committee, with cooperation from the 
National Cotton Council. 


e Oklahoma — Oklahoma winner was 
Derrell Wells, Jr., an eleventh grade 
student at Mangum High School in 
Greer County. Since he planted his two- 
acre project on sloping land, he laid out 
rows on the contour. He planted to a 
stand and saved on seed and thinning 
costs. He scouted carefully for insect 
pests, but only had to use one applica- 
tion of poison for grasshopper control. 
He hand-snapped his cotton, and ob- 
tained a yield of 1,185 pounds of lint 
per acre. Derrell figures his cost was 
about 15% cents per pound. His voca- 
tional agriculture teacher was Ben Sor- 
rells. 


e Alabama — Top honors in Alabama 
went to James Edward Greer, an elev- 
enth grader at Lamar County High. 
His project, 1.15 acres in size, was on 
land infected by Fusarium wilt, so he 
was careful to plant a recommended 
wilt-resistant variety of cotton. Good 
insect control, plus supplemental irri- 
gation, were two of the big practices 
that helped him produce 1,506 pounds of 
lint per acre, at a 
cost of 11.8 cents 
per pound. His 
teacher was James 
W. Dewitt. 


e Tennessee — 
Mules may be go- 
ing out of date, 
but they provided 
an adequate source 
of power for the 
1.10-acre project of 
Kenneth Bridges, 
Tennessee state 
winner and a soph- 
omore at Halls 
High School in 
Lauderdale County. 
Kenneth credits 
heavy fertilization, 
along with other 
recommended prac- 
tices, for his yield 
of 924 pounds of 
lint per acre. He 
figures cost at 
about 18% cents a 
pound. His teach- 
ers were H. G. 
Conley and Jasper 
Taylor. 












e Mississippi — 
Only state winner 
who picked cotton 
mechanically was 
Troy MclIntire, 15- 
year-old student at 
Leland Consolidat- 
ed School in Wash- 
ington County, 
Miss. Troy used 
cross-plowing for 
weed control as an- 
other means of cut- 
ting costs. His lint 
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yield per acre was 830 pounds, his cost 
per pound about 12% cents. Teacher was 
L. P. Jacks. 


e Arkansas — On land that had previ- 
ously yielded 589 pounds of lint per 
acre, Arkansas winner Billy Darrell 
Carter boosted production up to 883 
pounds and kept costs down to about 
15% cents per pound. He scouted his 
five acres diligently for insects, and 
avoided useless costs by not applying 
poison applications when there was no 
need for them. His teacher was Arnold 
Watkins, of Leachville High School in 
Mississippi County. 


e South Carolina—One-and-a-half acres 
that previously had been in cover crops 
and peach trees was the site for Joe 
Yonce’s award-winning project in Edge- 
field County, S.C. Plant food from the 
cover crops, plus heavy fertilization 
and highly effective insect control, 
helped give Joe a yield of 1,067 pounds 
of lint per acre. His teacher was J. F. 
Wyse of Johnston School. 


e Georgia — Like one other state win- 
ner, Ben Maxwell, Jr., of Georgia, made 
use of mule power in producing his one- 
acre project. Ben had to battle with 
might and main against boll weevils, 
but held them effectively in check till 
early September, when cotton became so 
rank he couldn’t do further poisoning 
with ground equipment. He lost a part 
of his late crop, but still came through 
with a yield of 932 pounds of lint per 
acre, at a cost of 21 cents a pound. Ben’s 
teacher was C. J. Taylor, Pine Log 
High School, Bartow County. 

In explaining some of the cost figures 
reported by the winners, Clark said 
that six of the seven boys charged for 
labor at the rate of 30 to 50 cents an 
hour. The other winner charged 75 
cents per hour. All seven figured their 
charge for land at one-tenth of its 
market value. 

Clark emphasized that the low pro- 
duction costs achieved by the youngsters 
were much below those of other boys 
in the program—or those of most adult 
farmers in the various areas. “Their 
accomplishment demonstrates what can 
be done when science and good manage- 
ment are applied in cotton production,” 
he said. 


Surplus Flaxseed, Soybean 


Prices Announced 


Flaxseed taken over following 1955- 
crop price support maturity date (April 
30) will be sold at storage points for 
unrestricted use at the higher of the 
market price, or 105 percent of the 
1955-crop price support plus carrying 
charges, according to US 

This will be effective until June 
when the higher 1956 supports will be 
effective. The same plan will be fol- 
lowed with regard to soybeans taken 
over on price support maturity date, 
May 31 and continuing through Oct. 1. 


Oklahoma Plans Field Days 


Oklahoma Experiment Substations 
have scheduled a number of field days 
during May that will be of interest to 
ginners and crushers of the localities. 
These include the Agronomy Field Day 
on May 23 at the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station in Stillwater; Wheatland Station 
Field Day May 24 at Cherokee; and the 
Heavener Station Field Day on May 25. 
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office and yard supplies 






mers  Z 
Here’s a “Goodwill Builder” | aE lculator A 
That’s GOOD! 





















The “Farmers Calculator & Record Book” is a proven 
method of creating goodwill with your farmer customers. 











Your own message appears in the space on the front 
cover and is read every time an entry is made in the book. 










The book contains thirty-two pages, is printed and ruled 
for records of cotton pickers, cotton and seed sold, prices 
received, etc. 











Your Name 





It contains a simple but accurate cotton picker and cot- 
tonseed table. Also has a valuable insert on the feeding of 
cake and meal to livestock. 








and 





When ordering, please indicate the exact wording you f Advertising Message 
want to appear on the front cover. " 





Here \ 





100 DOOKS:............-.2. $12.25 200 books................ $18.35 
560° books.............:.... 36.00 1000 books................ 57.50 









IK ERSIRESI REE 
DELBRIDGE CALCULATORS: 


COTTON CALCULATOR COTTONSEED CALCULATOR 















Ring binders and replaceable loose leaf rate sections now available in . 

either 2% or 5 point price rises, in the price ranges listed below: Shows prices from 25 cents to $150.00 
Ring Binder nae8 $5.00 per ton, by rises of 25 cents per ton. 
— — —- - Ps = cents ; 5.00 Covers weights from 5 to 2500 lbs. by 
oose leaf section ) cents : ft = 5.00 * ; 
Loose leaf section 40 to 50 cents _ 5.00 POUNe Gene fname Pte ae 





The 5 point price rise covers weights from 400 to 650 Ibs. 
The 2% point price rise covers weights from 301 to 700 lbs. 









WE CAN ALSO FURNISH: Metal Bale Tags e Paper Tags e Gin Tickets e Checks e Ledgers e Knives 
Cotton Hooks e Pencils e Payroll Forms e Letterheads e Printed Forms of All Kinds. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 


and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy 
morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Thursday 


must be in our hands by 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 


tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 158 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Titusville compact type 215 h.p. 
steam boiler, serial No. 3333265, catalog No. 
CM-303, working pressure 15 lbs., complete with 


Todd oil burner, Vulcan electric heater, Honeywell 
controls, motors and electrical starting equipment. 
Purchased new in 1949, used only a short while, 
A-1 condition. Contact Lee Atherton by letter or 
phone, Federal 38-2112, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker. 
Filter presses. Fort Worth lint cleaner. 72” and 
85” cookers. Butters milling machine. Double box 
linter press. Attrition mills. Single drum _ hull 
beater. 20” to 70” fans. Motors: 75 a and 
ag —Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 151 Leslie 

, Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


an SALE—Good, heavy Continental “up-packing, 
cotton linter press, 24x 48 box.—Cuero Oil Mill, 
Cuero, Texas. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil “mills, compresses. 
Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone TE5-8555, P. O. 
Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 





H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 180@ 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HAmilton 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 
POrter 5-6348 GArfield 3-6587 








FOR SALE—One all-steel down-packing Conti- 
nental press. One all-steel up-packing Hardwicke- 
Etter press.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 
and 4-7847, Abilene, Texas. 
FOR SALE—3- 80 Gullett all steel airblast gin 
outfit, including 14 shelf drier, bur machine, four 
and six drum inclined cleaners, down-packing 
steel press, super extractors, scales, motors, fans. 
Completely modern, ready to gin now. Priced to 
sell.—Wakelon Trading Company, P. O. Box 486, 
Phone 4411, Zebulon, N.C. 


FOR SALE—3-80 Cen-Tennial gins, $250 each. 
Special Mitchell Super units, 66” units, completely 
rebuilt, $750 each. Hardwicke-Etter short stroke 
tramper, complete with charge box, $500. Lum- 
mus iron bound steel, one-story down-packing 
tramper, $1250. Cen-Tennial tramper, $550. Con- 
tinental ram and casing, $150. 144-M BTU Hard- 
wicke-Etter burner, $50. 1-M Mitchell burner, 
$400. No. 33 Mitchell vaporizer, $200. Complete 
3-80 Continental gins with FEC Mitchell feeders, 
Mitchell steel conveyor distributor, 6-cylinder 
horizontal Murray steel cleaner, 100 h.p. Fair- 
banks diesel, 1-M Mitchell burner, Continental 
condenser, two-story iron bound press, unloader 
fan, all transitions items complete, $4500. A real 
buy for someone who wants to get in the gin 
business cheap. Priced to move.—Wonder State 
Manufacturing Company, Paragould, Arkansas. 








FOR SALE—Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin ya men in conjunction with ie equip- 
ment.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—4-80 saw Murray air , blast gins, with 
6” mote conveyors, with 4 Gullett multiple hull 
extracting feeders and Murray steel belt distribu- 
tor; Murray lint flues; Murray 72” condensor; 
1 Lummus 10’ bur machine with 5-cylinder after 
cleaner; 1 Cen-Tennial all-steel double hopper 
seed scale; 2-40” fans; shafts, steel split pulleys, 
etc.—Brady Cotton Oil Company, Paul Klatt, sec- 
retary, Phone 2218, ‘Brady, Texas. 





FOR SALE All or any part of one complete late- 
model, all-steel 4-80 gin, consisting of 4-80 glass 
front Murray gins. 4-80 special standard V-drive 
Mitchells. 4-80 submerged lint flue. 4-80 Hard- 
wicke-Etter conveyor distributor. One 6-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter airline cleaner. One 16-shelf Hard- 
wicke-Etter tower drier, fan and burner. One 
5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter V-drive blow-in No. 1 
cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter 3-way bypass. One 
14’ Hardwicke-Etter bur machine. One 5-cylinder 
V-drive No. 2 cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter side 
discharge condenser. One Cameron ballbearing 
tramper. One Hardwicke-Etter up-packing press. 
One set Hardwicke-Etter seed scales. Two retor 
lifts. One MM butane or natural gas engine. Fans 
on V-drive, al] transmissions, etc. This is an extra 
good, clean gin at a bargain.—Bill Smith, Box 
694, Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 4-80 Murray gin, Super Chief 
Mitchell feeder, Mitchell heater with 24-shelf drier, 
Murray bur machine.—Box RX, c/o The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—7-13” 
valves, good shape, 
Union Farmers Gin, 


FOR SALE—3-80 saw Murray gins; 3 LEF 60” 
feeders; 1 Murray triplex pump; 3 Continental 
2-X feeders 66”; 1 up-packing press ram; 1 Con- 
tinental seed hopper.—R. R. Norman, Ft. Deposit, 
Alabama. 


FOR SALE—5 Super Mitchell feeders with V-belt 
drives. Excellent condition—Contact Mr. Alfred 
Gerdes, Nueces Co-op Gin, Star Route, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Phone TE5-1053. 


FOR SALE—2-80 Continental brush direct con- 
nected gins. 2-66 Super Mitchell extractor feeders 
flat belts. Used seed sterilizers.—Service Gin Co., 
P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, Ville Platte, Louisiana. 





and 4-12” two-way cotton 
less than half new price.— 
Portageville, Mo. 














FOR SALE—Gin buildings, 30’, 36’ and 40’ 
widths. Any length. Built in sections, bolted in 
place.—Moorman Steel Co., Hutchins, Texas, or 


call CA5-2832. 





FOR SALE—One Hardwicke-Etter Type I all-steel 
cleaning system. Consists of 6-cylinder air line 
cleaner, 16-shelf tower drier, burner, fan and 
piping; one 5-cylinder V-drive No. 1 blow-in type 
cleaner, 3-way bypass, 14’ bur machine; one 5- 
cylinder V-drive No. 2 cleaner, all suction pipe, 
including suction. Price $8,500.—Bill Smith, Box 
694, Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Several late model loose roll glass 
front 80-saw Murray gins and 80-saw Continental 
model C gins with 30 fronts. Mitchell feeders in 
60” and 66”, standard and Super units. Steel bur 
machines: One 10’ Hardwicke-Etter and one 14’ 
Murray. Steel cleaners: One 43”, 6-cylinder Stacy, 
one 50”, 6-cylinder Continental and one 7-cylinder 
blow-in type and one 9-cylinder 50” Hardwicke- 
Etters with V-belt drive. Steel separators: 48” 
and 60” type M and 48” type C Lummus. One 50” 
Hardwicke-Etter flat screen and one 72” Conti- 
nental revolving screen drum. One 4-80 all-steel 
Lummus conveyor distributor. One 24-shelf Hard- 
wicke-Etter tower, complete with heater, hot air 
fan and motor. New Government type towers and 
drying equipment. Heaters: '-million Mitchell, 
one- and two-million Continentals and one 1%- 
million Murray. One 5-80 practically new double 
drum down-draft Cen-Tennial condenser with lint 
slide, automatic self cleaning mechanism and ap- 
proximately 15 feet of exhaust pipe. Press pumps: 
Two 4-plunger horizontal Beaumiers, three hori- 
zontal Murray triplex and one vertical Continental 
triplex, all in excellent condition. Several prac- 
tically new ram and casings. New Phelps fans, 
open end V-belts and fasteners, V-sheaves, Seal- 
Skin and Beltraction belt dressing and a general 
line of new transmission equipment. Hundreds of 
other miscellaneous items of machinery and sup- 
plies in Waco stock and available for prompt 
shipment. For your largest, oldest and most reli- 
able source of used and reconditioned gin machin- 
ery, contact us. Qualified graduate engineer to 
assist you with any of your machinery problems 
at no obligation. Call us regarding any machin- 
ery or complete plants you have for sale or 


trade.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry 
oe. Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, 
exas. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—5- -1949 1 model H Hard- 
wicke-Etter extractor feeders in good condition.— 
Howard & Jones, Moody, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Five 69” double X Continental feed- 
ers.—R. W. Kimbell, Box 456, Phone 3372 or 
3351, Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Special bargain—7-90 saw, recondi- 
tioned, practically new, Gullett DC-AB gins at 
$475 each.— Bill Smith, P. O. Box 694, Phones 
49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Gin building, any size. Seed houses 
and cotton houses. All-steel, bolted section com- 
plete, erected on your foundation. Save as much 
- 20%. Call Moorman Steel, CA5-2832, Hutchins, 
exas. 














FOR SALE—One steel bound Murray up-packing 
press with all-steel tramper, $1,350.—Box CV, c/o 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1-9” 24’ rotary lift, 1-14’ 3-cylinder 
after cleaner for bur machine, 5-80 steel belt dis- 
tributor, 6-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter air line 
cleaner.—Spencer & Sons Cotton Gin Sales & 
Service, 5 miles north Highway 81, Box 204, 
Georgetown, Texas. 











FOR SALE—Gins: 1-90 Murray Safety, 7-90 Gul- 
lett, 7-80 Lummus 1949 model, glass front double 
mote, 4-80 Continental Model C brush, 4-80 1952 
Model Murray glass front grid bars with mote 
suction, 5-70 glass front Murray, 4-80 Cen-Tennial 
air blast with loose roll boxes and glass fronts, 
5-70 Continental Model C brush with 30 fronts, 
1-80 saw Murray glass front, 5-70 Lummus auto- 
matic all-steel ball-bearing picker rollers. Lint 
cleaners: 2-80 saw 1949 Continental. Driers: 1 
Murray big reel, 5-80 Mitchell, two Lummus 
thermo cleaners. Bur machines: 1-10’ all-steel 
Continental, one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ wood. Clean- 
ers: One Hardwicke-Etter 7-cylinder blow-in type, 
two Continental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel, one 
6-cylinder Continental all-steel air line. Huller- 
cleaner-feeders: 5-60” V-drive Super Mitchell, 
5-66” Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylinder after-clean- 
er, 5-70 Lummus MEF, 7-80 Lummus MEF. Con- 
densers: 1-72” Murray down discharge, two 60” 
Continental all-steel side-discharge, one Lummus 
60” up-discharge. Separators: One Hardwicke- 
Etter, one Murray, one Gullett, one Continental, 
one Lummus. Pumps: Two Murrays. Miscellane- 
ous items: One Hardwicke-Etter burner, various 
size fans, one double 30” Murray fan, two saw 
drums for 14" Lummus bur machine, one rock and 
boll catcher, 5-70 Lummus change valve hoppers, 
1-72” Murray Vacuum, 1-52” Murray Vacuum, 
4-72” Murray cleaning cylinder with bearings. 
Engines: One L3000 Le Roi, one MM Twin six 


210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p. 6-cylinder. Electric 
motors: Sizes from 3 to 150 h.p., 440 volt.—Bill 
Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 and 4-7847, 


Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE—A complete gin with 120 h.p. Cater- 
pillar diesel engine, 4 Continental steel gin stands. 
Complete steel Mitchell distributing system. One 
Howe scale 20,000 capacity, 24’ seed scales. In 
fact this gin is ready to run. In good building. 
Will sell all complete for $5,000. Or will sell each 
piece of equipment separately as I will not run it 
on account of the cotton acreage. If you want a 
bargain come see it. Also have two Howe plat- 
form dial scales, capacity 1700 lbs.—C. C. Canute- 
son, Moody, Texas. 




















FOR SALE—One 66” Standard Mitchell 
used two seasons. Contact Earl Goolsby, 
Gin, Phone 920, Canton, Mississippi. 


feeder, 
Ballard 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—One Continental lint cleaner, 1952 or 
later model.—Farmers Co-op Gin, Route 2, Tele- 
phone Headrick 2272, Altus, Oklahoma. 








WANTED—All-steel, long stroke, down-packing, 
one-story press, with tramper. Notify the Wonder 
State Manufacturing Company, W. L. Gatz, Jr., 
Paragould, Arkansas. 


WANTED—Used double box, down-stroke, hy- 
draulic baling press, complete with pump, con- 
trols, ete. Will take immediate delivery.— Peabody 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Georgia. 





Personnel Ads 


OIL MILL Superintendent available immediately. 
Twenty years experience. References furnished. 
Paul S. Carter, Box 274, Gatesville, Texas. 





WANTED—General manager for oil mill and 
gins. Bookkeeping knowledge essential. State ex- 
perience, age and references in application. 
Box MW, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz. Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 

FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—One V-12 L3000, 400 h.p. Le Roi 
butane engine; one V-8, 230 h.p. Le Roi engine; 
two twin six MM, 210 h.p. butane engines; two 
6-cylinder MM 240 h.p. butane engines; several 
7%, 10, 20 and 30 h.p., 220-440 volt electric 
motors and starters.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE—6-cylinder Twin City, natural gas 
engine, 8” x 9”, in excellent condition, complete 
with cooling coils, sheaves, 10 D-330 belts.— 
Cooper Feed & Supply Co., Phone 58, Cooper, 
Texas. 





FOR SALE—Power Units: 51 h.p. Le Roi, $50; 
70 h.p. Le Roi, $850; 139 h.p. Le Roi, $1350; 
130 hp.. International, $950; 160 h.p. G.M.C., 
$2750; Twin GMC 671-12103, 260 h.p., $6,000. 400 
h.p. Le Roi, $7500.—Wonder State Manufacturing 
Company, Paragould, Arkansas. 





@ Pink Bollworm Work 
Pays $2,250,000 


EXPANDED RESEARCH on pink boll- 
worm control already has paid off to 
the tune of $2,250,000, the National 
Cotton Council estimates. Total expend- 
itures for the research since the ex- 
panded program began in 1951 are 
about $1 million. 

Latest payoff from the research pro- 
gram was the announcement of the re- 
moval of the cottonseed sterilization re- 
quirement in Texas and New Mexico. 

his is a direct result of research 
conducted for the past three years at 
Le Ginning Laboratory, Las Cruces, 

Other savings have resulted from re- 
search showing that pink bollworms at 
oil mills and gins could be killed by 
passing certain products through an in- 
expensive single fan. 

These are just the first of the pay- 
offs that may be expected from the ex- 
panded research program developed by 
the Council’s Beltwide Pink Bollworm 
Committee, and supported by USDA, 
cotton growing states, and the cotton 
industry through the Oscar Johnston 
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Cotton Foundation. Other phases of 
work show great promise for yielding 
dividends soon, the Council points out. 

But, cotton industry leaders and re- 
search men are warning that financial 
support for the project must be main- 
tained. One of the participating states, 
Arkansas, completed its commitment 
last year. It is expected that Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi will do like- 
wise in 1956, and Alabama and the Os- 
car Johnston Foundation in 1957. 
Texas, being the most heavily infested 
of all states, is likely to continue its 
support of the program. 

USDA is being urged to increase its 
appropriations each year by an amount 
at least equal to the funds which pre- 
viously have been supplied on a short- 
term basis by several of the states and 





the Foundation. Otherwise, a program 
that has just begun to pay dividends 
must be drastically curtailed. 


Irrigation Makes West Texas 


Counties Richest in State 


Due to the irrigation boom in West 
Texas, that section has the richest farm 
country in Texas, according to the 1954 
Census of Agriculture. Hale County was 
first and Lubbock County second. 

Hidalgo County in the Rio Grande 
Valley had held the top place previous- 
ly and might have remained there ex- 
cept for the 1949 and 1951 citrus crop 
freezes. 

About 450,000 acres in Hale County 
are under irrigation and 325,000 acres 
in Lubbock. 
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BETTER GRADES — Records show that Moss Lint 
Cleaners definitely improve ginning a full grade or 
more through better cleaning. With its exclusive and 
patented feed works, Moss is the one cleaner that 
combs as it cleans as it blooms! 





GREATER PROFITS — By up-grading cotton through 
better cleaning, Moss Lint Cleaners are helping 
ginners and growers increase profits—the sure way 
to make more on reduced acreage allotments and 
bring additional business to your plant. 


EASIER INSTALLATION — All Moss Lint Cleaners are 
low in first cost, economical to operate and easy to 
install. There’s a specific design for every gin — from 
2/80 to 6/90. Get the facts on the performance- 


Write for complete information on Moss Lint Cleaners 


beh REicte] do] i, 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


1132 $ 
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Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 
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Production of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 16) 


nonirrigated regions, with the same dis- 
mal results as before the war. Since 
Stalin’s death, however, nonirrigated 
cotton acreage has been greatly cut. In 
1954 it was under 300,000 acres; irri- 
gated cotton acreage was more than 
5.1 million. 

In the meantime, cotton acreage in 
the irrigated regions expanded consid- 
erably. In 1954 the increase in acreage 
was reported at 1.3 million acres, or 
34 percent, as compared with the 1940 
area. A still further expansion was de- 
creed, through new irrigation construc- 
tion, and reclamation of acreage aban- 
doned because of salinity, marshiness, 
and the like. If the program is success- 
ful, a total of 970,000 acres is to be 
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added to the cotton area by 1958-60. 
The production increase from larger 
acreage and yields is placed at over 
1.8 million tons of seed cotton, or 
roughly 2.7 million bales of lint—a goal 
which seems unrealistically high. Still, 
the Soviet Government is making a de- 
termined effort to increase cotton pro- 
duction. 

Volin concludes that Russia still has 
many problems to solve—for example, 
although the country has 23,000 me- 
chanical pickers, they are not effective 
in harvesting a large volume—but that 
production and exports are steadily in- 
creasing. 


@ DR. A. DEWEY BOND, agri- 
cultural economics specialist, now heads 
the Washington office of American Meat 
Institute. 





T. ARE YOU 
CONSISTENT? 


Plan full schedules to 
tell your story as often 
as possible. Don’t turn 
your advertising on and 


off like a spigot. 
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advertising 
IMPACT 


in 





Use adequate space to 











tell your story . . . and 
tell it with color! The 
more your advertising is 


seen, the harder it sells. 
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Cottonseed Scarce; 
Worth 10 Cents 


“Cottonseeds are getting scarce,’ 
reports “The Luling Signal,” in 
Caldwell County, Texas, “and 
good ones readily bring 10 cents a 
bushel.” The price seems a little 
low, until it is noted that the item 
is taken from the files of the 
paper 75 years ago. 


, 











Final Ginning Report, 1955 


Total ginnings from the 1955 cotton crop were 
14,542,040 running bales, according to the final 
report of the Bureau of Census. This is equivalent 
to 14,720,581 500-pound bales. The figures are 
compiled from reports of 6,929 active gins in 782 
counties in 18 states. The following table shows 
the number of running bales ginned by states for 
the last three crop years. It does not include 
linters. 


Running bales 





1955 1954 1953 





State 


United States 14,542,040 13,618,392 16,317,126 





Alabama 1,037,675 739,137 967,165 
Arizona 723,720 899,538 1,055,294 
Arkansas 1,651,496 1,347,257 1,527,205 
California 1,220,889 1,511,670 1,784,522 
Florida 14,812 16,538 13,849 
Georgia 694,402 614,856 751,975 
Illinois 1,810 2,724 1,702 
Kentucky 7,623 8,272 6,535 
Louisiana 571,900 561,593 795,273 
Mississippi 1,996,489 1,564,034 2,099,181 
Missouri 419,658 455,999 452,439 
New Mexico 296,213 314,803 
N. Carolina 385,086 464,087 
Oklahoma 288,840 427,172 
S. Carolina 520,625 699,447 
Tennessee 534,001 685,751 
Texas 3,862,155 4,255,345 
Virginia 10,560 9,854 15,381 


W. H. Kirkland, Swift & Co. 


Gin Manager, Is Dead 


William Hubert Kirkland, manager 
of Swift & Co. gin at Grapevine, Texas, 
died May 8 in a Dallas hospital. He and 
his wife had observed their fortieth an- 
niversary the previous Sunday. 

Survivors include a son, W. H. Kirk- 
land, Jr., of Coppell; four sisters, Miss 
Jewell Kirkland and Mrs. H. C. Brooks, 
both of Coppell, Mrs. W. O. Cooper of 
Carrollton and Mrs. H. A. Sneed of Big 
Spring; a brother, Stringfellow Kirk- 
land, with the Air Force in France, and 
a grandson. 

He was a member of the Grapevine 
Chamber of Commerce and the Grape- 
vine Memorial Baptist Church, which 
he helped organize a few years ago. He 
taught the Men’s Bible Class there. 


Arkansas Releases Results 
Of Five Cotton Tests 


Results of five miscellaneous cotton 
tests, including variety spacing, variety 
date of planting, variety soil fumiga- 
tion date, a row spacing on heavy clay 
soil and variety herbicide response, 
were recently released by the University 
of Arkansas. The tests were conducted 
at Osceola, Marie and Marianna last 
summer . 

Additional information on these tests 
can be obtained from the Alfalfa Sub- 
station at Osceola, the Cotton Branch 
Station at Marianna, or from county 
agents in Arkansas. 


@ LLOYD COOK is managing 
Tom Moore Gin, Navasota, Texas. 
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Remember This? 


All of These Men Led the Oil Mill Industry .. . 


PAST PRESIDENTS of the National Cottonseed Products Association are shown 
here. Left to right are, standing: Harry Hodgson, T. A. Hughston, J. Ross Richard- 
son, A. L. Durand, C. W. Wallace, J. I. Morgan, and R. M. Hughes. Seated are S. W. 
Wilbor, T. H. Gregory, George W. Covington, T. J. Kidd, J. B. Perry, F. N. Bridgers. 


® Fats Don’t Always 
Make You Fat 


ACCUSATIONS that have long been 
made against food fats as the specific 
cause of obesity (overweight) are un- 
true, Dr. Robert S. Harris, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, re- 
ports. 

More recent attacks on food fats in 
general as the primary cause of ather- 
osclerosis (a type of heart disease) are 
premature and possibly false, he added. 

Harris, who is professor of biochem- 
istry of nutrition in MIT’s department 
of food technology, presented these 
findings at a luncheon for institutional 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 
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home economists sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers. 

Studies with radio-isotopes, Harris 
revealed, have shown that sugars, 
starches, proteins, and fats may be 
equally responsible for excessive weight, 
which results from the continued con- 
sumption of too many food calories. The 
secret of a safe and successful weight- 
reduction program, he emphasized, is to 
eat too few calories each day by limit- 
ing the intake of all foods in the diet. 
Actually, he pointed out, fats help to 
make weight reduction more tolerable 
by increasing the satiety of the diet. 

“Very little of a conclusive nature is 
known about atheroclerosis and_ its 
causes,” Harris declared. “It is clear, 
however, that many factors may be in- 
volved and that diet is only one of the 
suspected causes. As yet, however, there 
is no final proof on hand. There is cer- 
tainly no justification at this time for 
pointing a finger at food fats, or any 
other single factor, as the primary 
cause of atherosclerosis.” 


Slick Soybean Salesman 


Lee soybean seed is being sold for 
$7 a bushel, a price far above the le- 
gitimate market, by a salesman in Ar- 
kansas, warns Keith J. Bilbrey, Blythe- 
ville county agent. The seller signs a 
contract that says he will buy the beans 
for $1 a bushel above the market next 
fall, but the same racket was worked 
earlier in other states, the county agent 
points out. 


Guar Improves Lint Crop 


Guar is an excellent soil improving 
crop for West Texas, the experience of 
y Ramsey, Jr., of Silverton indi- 
cates. Cotton on land which previously 
had been in a crop of guar made three- 
fourths of a bale per acre, while ad- 
joining cotton made only one-half of a 
bale. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


WATSON'S 


It's Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
@ A LIGHTER FOLIAGE 
@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 


AS POPULAR AS EVER 
WATSON’S 


QUALITY 
STRAINS 





@ WATSON’S PEDIGREED 

@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
@ WATSON’S EMPIRE 











FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 


GARLAND (Dallas County) TEXAS 
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Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


U. S. D. A. Designed 


What elise can you buy that will remove 70% 
of all the trash in seed cotton in one operation? 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling ©Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


or-— 
° COTTONSEED 
°° SOY BEANS 


°° PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 














developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity 
exceeds 2,300,000 tons per year 


cy BLAW-KNOX COMPANY Chemical Plants Division 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania * Chicago 1, Illinois 
Birmingham © Washington, D.C. © Philadelphia « New York City © San Francisco 
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© Two Representatives 
Named by Council 


TWO NEW field representatives were 
recently appointed by the National Cot- 
ton Council. Ed Gillespie, western su- 
pervisor, has announced the appoint- 
ment of W. Brian Boyett, who will be 
western field representative. 





W. BRIAN BOYETT 


Boyett received his B.S. degree from 
Texas Tech School of Agriculture and 
holds a Vocational Agriculture teaching 
certificate. He was selected by the 
School of Agriculture as “Aggie of the 
Year” in 1951 on the basis of leader- 
ship and scholastic achievement. 

He served for two years with the 
U.S. Air Force which included duty in 
Bermuda as staff and communications 
and supply officer. He was discharged 
in February of this year with the rank 
of first lieutenant. 





BILL M. PERKINS 


Appointment of Bill M. Perkins as 
field representative for the West Ten- 
nessee-Central Arkansas area is an- 
nounced by C. E. McDaniel, Midsouth 
supervisor. 

A native Tennessean, Perkins gradu- 
ated from the University of Tennessee 
College of Agriculture where he major- 
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ed in agriculture education. Before 
joining the Council staff, he taught vo- 
casional agriculture at Newbern, Tenn., 
High School. 

He served three years in the U.S. Air 
Force, including 14 months in Korea. 
He is married and has two sons. His 
residence is at 512 East Main, Newbern, 
Tenn. 


® Sesame Plantings 


Will Be Larger 


PLANTINGS of the type of sesame 
seed distributed by Texas Research 
Foundation will show an increase in the 
Southwest this season, the Foundation 
predicts. More than 25,000 acres are 
expected to be planted in Texas, chief- 
ly under irrigation on the High Plains. 

Wide interest is reported, also, among 
farmers in other cotton-growing states 
and in Mexico. 


Varied Program Planned for 


International Crushers 

A wide range of entertainment will 
be offered to delegates to the Interna- 
tional Association of Seed Crushers’ 
1956 Congress when it convenes in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, June 19-22. 

Registration will begin June 18 in the 
Casino-Kursaal Hotel, according to A. E. 
Peel, association secretary. 

After business sessions June 19 there 
will be a reception at the Casino- Kur- 
saal. An excursion by special steamer 
on Lake Lucerne is scheduled for 3 
p.m. June 20 and a banquet and dance 
at the Kunsthaus will be given by the 
Swiss Seed Crushers at 7 p.m. June 21. 
The banquet is free to delegates. The 
afternoon of the last day there will be 
a steamer trip to the Burgenstock and 
a luncheon is planned at the Park-Ho- 
tel, Burgenstock. 

Pre-convention entertainment includes 
a golf tournament at the Lucerne Club 
on June 18. Entries and starting handi- 
cap should be sent to The Secretary, 
Zentralverband der  Schweizerischen 
Fettindustrie, Elfenstrasse 19, Berne, 
Switzerland, not later than June 14. 

A. Roggli, Bahnhofstrasse 13, P.O. 
Box 779, Zurich, is responsible for or- 
ganizing the Congress and should be 
contacted for further information. 





AMS Publishes Guide for 


Evaluating Cotton 

The Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, has recently published Market- 
ing Research Report No. 114, designed 
to help the cotton trade and textile in- 
dustry choose cottons best suited to the 
manufacture of specific products, en- 
titled “Equations for Predicting Cotton 
Processing Performance and Product 
Quality by Improved Evaluations of 
Raw-Cotton Quality’ by Robert W. 
Webb, cotton technologist. Copies may 
be obtained at 25 cents each from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25. 





Legume Increases Yield 


Cotton yields have increased one- 
third of a bale per acre for Bill Mc- 
Eachern of Crosby County, Texas, 


when the cotton followed a legume crop, 
the Soil Conservation Service reports. 
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JUTE BAGGING 


/ EXTRA STRENGTH — Corolina Jute Bagging is extra 
. 























strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed 














TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . protects cotton both in storage and 
* during shipment 












weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
* cloth. 












LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 







3 MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
4 





BAGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 

























PARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 







Anywhere—Anytime 


















Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


New Motors: 








Allis-Chalmers 
tur 
A — ra DAYTON BELTS 
Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 








LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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RENCH 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
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MECHANICAL SCREW 
PRESSES 






SELF CONTAINED 
COOKER-DRYER 






SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
PLANTS 





FLAKING AND 
CRUSHING ROLLS 
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e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 19 
S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 














e May 31-June 1-2—Seventeenth annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
fexas. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas, 
general chairman. 


e June 3-6 — International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


H. E. Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5 — North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina As- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina Association. 


e June 6-8 — Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 

e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 


ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 

















[ plor-obilty VALUES 
in R-C BLOWERS 


The simple design of Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive Blowers assures you of 
these essential and valuable character- 
istics for pneumatic conveying: 


velocity— smooth movement at re- 
quired speed 

pressure — maintained at predeter- 
mined rate 

high efficiency —for low power costs 
reliability—little down-time or main- 
tenance 


You'll always be sure of these 
plur-ability values when you insist upon 


R-C Blowers... 


the choice of leading 


manufacturers and users of cotton gin 
equipment. Details in Bulletin AF-154. 


Roors-LONNERSVILLE BLOWER 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


1255 Carolina Ave., Connersville, Indiana 


qT, 
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2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


America's choice for salads . . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and 
popcorn. 





Snowdrift 


No other shortening at any 
price is so creamy, so diges- 
tible and so light. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON ~— CHICAGO 
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624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg, Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Scales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., 
secretary. 





e June New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. Nav- 
ajo Lodge, Ruidoso. For information 
write Winston Lovelace, secretary-treas- 
urer, Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Lov- 
ing, N.M 


e June 25-26-27 — Oil Mill Operators’ 
Short Course. Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. Sponsored by College, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and International Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association. For information write 
Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A. & M. College. 


e Aug. 13-15—Joint conventions, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association and National 
Soybean Processors’ Association, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. R. G. 
Houghtlin, president, National Soybean 
Processors’ Association, 3818 Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago 4; Geo. M. 
Strayer, executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 


e Aug. 22-23-24—Tenth Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga. For information, write 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


e Sept. 23-26 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 


headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 
e Dec. 13-15 — Second annual Cotton 


Production Conference. Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. For information, write 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


1957 


e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. For information, write 
Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice-presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


@ March 5-6—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 


e April 1-3 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Convention, State Fair of 
Texas grounds, Dallas. Ed H. Bush, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, 3724 Race Street, 
Dallas. For information regarding ex- 
hibit space, write R. Haughton, presi- 
dent, Gin Machinery & Supply Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


e June 5-7 — Tristates Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis, Tenn. 


New Irrigation Circular 
“Trrigation Steps To Consider” is the 

title of a new Circular 641 published by 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. 
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Fine for the Folks, But ate, 44 93 

How About the Cows? . / he LL O-Las f 
@ COWS at the Dixon, Calif., . = 
Fair will be turned around to 
face outward in their stalls this 
year, officials have announced. 
“Fairs are for people,” com- 
mented an officer of the organ- 
ization, “Why should they al- 
ways have to look at the rear 
end of the cows?” This immedi- 
ately raises the question as to 
the reaction of the cows and 
whether the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals 
might not object to the cows’ 
having to lock at all of the ; ; 
people. ’ . __ -™ » 


HIGHEST 


SUMNE rt 
@ Winners in Cotton — 
Contest Selected “ : MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. STANDARDS 


Call our nearest representatiwe — 
SIX WINNERS in the 4-H Club Cot- . . Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co. Shreveport, La 
ton Contest in Texas conducted by : Foreign agent’ M Neumunz & Son. Inc, 90 West Street, New York 6, NY 
Texas Extension Service have been an- , 
nounced. Each receives a $200 agricul- 
tural college scholarship from Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co. 

Scholarship winners are Wesley Mas- 
ters of Hale County, Charles Wood of 
Lynn County, Selwyn Hollingsworth of 
Navarro County, Franklin Edwards of 
Bell County, George Svateck of Wharton e 
County and Paton Graham of Midland THE inesl TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 
County. 

The average yield of 371 pounds of 
lint per acre made by the 4-H Club 
winners was about 100 pounds per acre 
above the Texas average cotton yield. 
George Svateck of Wharton County 
made the top yield of 877 pounds per 


acre. Only one of the contestants used ue , A PROVEN 
irrigation. i { 1 
gatio ld — PRODUCT 


@ EARL CHANEY, formerly 
at Calvert, Texas, is manager of the y i Last season we were un- 
recently-organized Damon Farmers’ Gin able to supply the demand. 
in Brazoria County. Runs on track—un- We have a large supply 
loads long trucks or on hand at the present 
trailers without mov- time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 








ing up. 
Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-I.ite Bear- 
ings Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 


A Real Labor Saver : The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


























24 HOURS A DAY 


Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
DR. CYRIL L. COMAR, Oak Ridge In- EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
stitute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, work. For fast, efficient service call us today! 

Tenn., is a leader in research on high "Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 


energy radiation, recently named a ch. MPT RR 7 
oe Research Branch at New $60 Seuth Haskell DALLAS (23), TEXAS racoun 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 
LABORATORIES * Blvtheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, II. 
YOU * Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 




















141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 
BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 


wh al Call us for mauitnie 
WELL MACHINERY 
ALLL Lae © SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 


YOU WANT... 


May 19, 1956 





laugh it off 


A father was very angry about the 
poor marks on his son’s report card. “I 
wish you wouldn’t be so hard on him,” 
soothed his wife. “The boy’s trying and 


“Oh, it really isn’t the marks I mind 
so much,” interrupted the father, “it’s the 
deception. Why the dickens does he have 
to look so bright?” 

eee 

In the town there was much festivity. 
Down the street came a beautiful white 
horse. On the horse was Lady Godiva 
riding side saddle, and all around the 
people were shouting, “Hooray for our 
side!” 

eee 

Phoebe: “Don’t you think, dear, that 
man has more sense after he’s married?” 

Paul: “Yes, indeed, but it’s too late 
then.” 

eee 

Everything is love and kisses, ’til 

your girl becomes your Mrs. 
ee e@ 

Two friends met and one of them 
noticed that the other’s hands were dirty. 

“How come your hands are covered 
with soot?” he asked. 

The friend explained that he had just 
been down to the station to see his wife 
off on a long trip to visit relatives. 

“But why are your hands dirty?” 

“I patted the engine.” 

eee 

The crystal gazer was addressing one 
of her clients: “You will be poor and 
unhappy until you are 40.” 

“And after that?” 

“You’ll get used to it.” 

eee 

“When we were first married I used 
to wake my husband every morning with 
kiss.” 

“And you still do?” 
“Well, no; after a few months he 
bought an alarm clock. 

eee 

Arriving home from a party one hot 
July evening, Mrs. Smith confronted 
her husband. “I’ll never go to another 
party with you as long as I live,” she 
fumed. 

“Why,” asked Frank, amazed. 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her hus- 
band was standing the heat.” 

“Well?” 

“Why, her husband has been dead 
two months.” 


& 


“Golf is too expensive for me, now,” 
remarked a youngster, “but just as soon 
as I can afford to lose golf balls, I’m 
going to take up the game—seriously.” 

“Let me tell you something, son,” re- 
sponded an old-timer, “by the time you 
can afford to lose golf balls, you can’t 
hit ’em that far.” 

eee 

Aunty—Precious, what did you do in 
school today? 

Precious—we had a _ nature study. 
Each pupil had to bring a specimen 
from home. 

Aunty—And what did you _ take, 
Precious? 

Precious—I took a bedbug in a bottle. 

eee 

Professor (to medical student) “The 
muscle of this patient’s left leg has con- 
tracted until it is much shorter than the 
right; therefore he limps. Now what 
would you do in such circumstances?” 

Student: “I'd limp, too.” 
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GULLETT 


/ 
HOT AIR € COTTON INLET [> 


FROM SAWS 








2” 
4 





GRID BARS 3 , > AF tS 8"BRUSH 800 RPM 
' 2s 7'‘CHANNEL SAWS, 
SCREEN Fare 750 RRM) 
TYPE Ps 
GREEN LEAF a i 
AND STICK 
AREMOVER 


ROOS ARE Z°CR STEEL 
?7"CHANNEL SAWS RECLAIMER 400 RPM. 


— 5"STEEL WIRE RECLAIMER BRUSH 
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TRASH DISCWARGE\___ 

















HOT AJR & COTTON ( <S 
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THE BEST COMBINATION YET 


For STICK and GREEN LEAF removal, BURR EXTRACTION and CLEANING —all in one compact unit 
consisting of GULLETT all steel 6 DRUM CLEANER with Grid Bar Screens, GULLETT all steel 14° MAS- 
TER BURR EXTRACTOR with built-in USDA type STICK and GREEN LEAF EXTRACTOR. This com- 
pact CLEANING UNIT can be installed in existing gin plant without major alteration or expense. 








Further information will be furnished on request from office nearest you. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA Phone 2561 
SALES OFFICES: P. 0. BOX 522, TEMPLE, TEXAS e 45 W. VIRGINIA ST., MEMPHIS, TENN. ¢ ATHENS, GA. 
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Easy Installation... Fully Tested 
As An Overflow Pen 


or 





Separate Unit 


Ginner selects constant rate 
of steady feed .. . automatic- 
ally maintained .. . to give ex- 
traction, cleaning, drying and 
ginning equipment proper 
supply of cotton for most ef- 
ficient operation. 


No Slugging Or Starving 


Pa @ H) LR EP Tit 
Hi rH He 1) tts 


Manufacturers of Complete Cotton Ginning Systems SHERMAN, TEXAS 

















24 SHELF TOWER DRIER 


Featuring 4 Sections for ease of handling, 
erecting and versatility of arrangements. 
When assembled in 4 Sections, it obtains a 
height of 17’-6”. 


Featuring curved end sheets for smoother 
flow of cotton and minimum air require- 
ments. 

Featuring baked enamel heat-resistant paint 
finish on smooth cold-finished sheets. 


Featuring Herculite tough heat-resistant 
glass panels in all doors. 


Featuring two doors on each side of each 
Section for accessibility. 


Costs more but worth more. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, unc. 


DALLAS e ATLANTA ° MEMPHIS P FRESNO 














